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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Dec. 31-Jan. 2. 

The mid-winter meetings will be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 31. 
1923, January 1 and 2, 1924. 

The following groups will hold meetings: 
A. L. A. Council, League of Library Com- 
missions, University librarians, College li- 
brarians, Normal school librarians, Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, the Executive 
Board, the Editorial Committee, Committee 
on Education, Temporary Library Training 
Board, Fiftieth Anniversary Committee and 
perhaps others. 

The Chicago Library Club is planning a 
dinner and entertainment will be $1.50. 
gates to the mid-winter meetings of the 
A. L. A., on Monday evening, December 
alst, 6:00 to 10 o’clock. The dinner will 
be served in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
19 So. LaSalle St., promptly at 6:00 p. m., 
to be followed by a unique program under 
the auspices of the Chicago Library Club. 
Informal but not informatory. Tickets for 
dinner- and entertainment will be $1.50. 
Kindly make reservation at once through 
John F. Phelan, Chicago Public Library. 

The railroads announce a rate of one and 
one-half fare for the round trip on the cer- 
tificate plan. One way tickets will be sold 
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| of his problems. 
is in the main true. 


Quarterly 


1911, at the Post Office at St. ory Minn., 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 


and certificates issued from December 27 to 
January 2nd. Return tickets will be hon- 
ored for the return journey leaving Chicago 
on or before January 7, 1924. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND 
THEIR ILLUSTRATORS 


By Della McGregor, Chief of Juvenile Divi- 
sion of St. Paul Public Library. 


The place of the book in the education 
of the child. What does that mean to you? 
What do books mean to you? What does 
education mean to you? To phrase the ques- 
tion somewhat more specifically—-what are 
we trying to achieve through education? 
Each of us would possibly answer the ques- 
tions differently but perhaps all agree that 
the chief aim of an education should be to 
help the individual to meet square'y the 
problems of life? 

If then that is the end and aim of an 
education, the place we give the book de- 


| ‘pends on its value as a tool in preparing 


to solve the problems that must be faced 
in childhood, in womanhood and in manhood. 
One of our foremost educators maintains 


| that when we accord to the mental diet of 


the child, the same amount of thougnt and 


| care and scientific attention that we give 


to his physical diet, we will have come 4 
long way toward successfully solving many 
His contention, I ‘think, 


When the child is subjected to the ills of 
the flesh—measles—mumps—scarlet fever 
—diphtheria, and the many other epidemics 
of childhood the way in which he reacts to 
them depends largely on the constitution 
and reserve vitality he brings to meet them. 

What is true of his body is true of his 
mind. There are epidemics in literature to 
be avoided—counteracted—offset just 
surely as there are epidemics of measles 
and smallpox. 

One does not give the work of Homer or 


as 


| Shakespeare to the average child of five 


with the expectation of an appreciative re- 











For we grow like the things that we belicve 
And rise or sink as we aim high or low.” 


been recognized and the soul of the child 
filled full of the love of beauty has far less 
room to admit any ugliness than the soul of 
the child to whom hideousness seems unat- 
ural. 


have to do with the direction of children’s 
reading or the supervision of their art edu- 
cation to give the child the best literature 
and the best art obtainable, and to gather 
both from a wide variety of sources cover- 
ing many ages and many peoples that this 
thought may sweep out broadly. 


of a child limited with illustrations? 
one may ask. 
to that 
artist. 


the artist’s interpretation. 
quickened 
stirred or quickened by the poet or the mu- 
sician in the interpretation of an every day 
happening. 


a poet do for us artistically what the musi- 
cian does for the work of the composer? 


er this or that composer has achieved great- 
er heights through the writing of a luilaby 
or the score for an opera. 
of art, the artist who adequately illustrates 
the A. B. €. book, the Mother Goose rhyme, 
the nursery songs makes just as fine a con- 
tribution to the art world as he who inter- 
prets the work of Shakespeare or paints a 
great landscape. 


old street, there stood a very old house. 








action to all of its fineness any more than 
one gives a masterpiece of Titian or Corot 
or Michelangelo but in continuously giving 
the best that is within the range of a child’s 
appreciation of art whether in literature or 
pictures (beginning with the artistically illu- 
strated A. B. C. book) one may as readily 
count on the eventual appreciation of Mich- 
elangelo and Titian at a later development 
as one can count on the sound physical de- 
velopment of a child whose diet and health 
habits have been carefully supervised and 
directed according to his physical needs. 
There are of course exceptions to every 
rule but the exceptions are rare and the 
general rule holds good. Apples don’t grow 
on pear trees or vice versa but both put 
forth a finer fruit with a little careful prun- | 


| 





ing and tilling of the soil. 


“To live for common things is to be common 
The highest faith makes still the highest 


man. 


Browning. 


The influence of art for good has tong 


It should be the aim of those of us who 


This ma- 


terial should be intelligently graded and 
presented at the time when it will prove ir- 
resistible. 


Is not the development of the imagina:ion 
Some 
Yes and no—I should repiy 
depending on the ability of the 
For imagination may be stirred through 
Yes, stirred and 
the soul of a child is 


just as 


For does not an artist with the soul of 


In the realm of music who can say wheth- 


So in the field 


Once upon a time in an old town in an 
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Such a house as you could hardly fing nov. 
adays, however you searched, for it belonged 
to a gone-by time. 

It stood in a street, but yet it was not 
like a town house, for though the front 
opened right onto the street, the back wip. 
dows looked out upon a beautiful, quaintly 
terraced garden, with old trees growing g9 
thick in summer it was like living op the 
edge of a forest to be near them. 

Time seemed to stand still in and aboy 
the old house, as if it and the people who 
inhabited it had got so old that they coy 
not get any older, and had outlived the 
possibility of a change. But one day at lag 
there did come a change. Late in the dusk 
of an autumn afternoon a carriage drove 
up to the door of the old house, with such 
a clatter that the rooks that were just sett}. 
ing themselves for the night in the trees 
in the garden were all set to wondering 
what was the matter. 

A little girl was the matter! A little 
girl, who came down the walk in a pink 
sprigged muslin frock and a little poke bon. 
net: with a grey tippet and grey gloves. Her 
name was Kate Greenaway! A gentleman 
lifted her into the carriage and with a clat- 
ter they were off down the road and away 
into the country. That was all the rooks 
saw of the change that had come to the old 
house. If you would see and know more 
of what went on in this strange old house 
read Spellman’s Kate Greenaway and her 
times and then go with Little Kate to the 
land of winding brooks set across with step- 
ping stones and country pastures set apart 
from their neighbors with stone walls dot- 
ted with. climbing roses, delightful old fash- 
ioned stiles and swinging gates. All of this 
lovely old English landscape, when later she 
grew into womanhood and became a great 
artist, she put into her illustrations for her 
Mother Goose, Under the Window, Marigold 
Garden. What better introduction to English 
country life could we ask for a child? 

Old houses with old-fashioned gardens al 
ways seem to have interesting things hap 
pening in them—no matter what the coun- 
try or the period. 

If today you were to go to Holland and 
were fortunate enough to be the _ invited 
guest of Miss Willabeek Le Mair, after you 
entered the gate you would walk up an old 
flag-stoned, flower-bordered walk and knock 
at the big white front door of a large stone 
house. 

Within, your tea would be served you with 
silver, linen and china that have been 
the family for generations and later if you 
found favor in the eyes of your hostess you 
might be invited into her studio or to meet 
some of her little pupils for Miss Le Mai! 
in addition to being an illustrator of chil 
dren’s books is also a teacher of dancing. 
Both arts are combined in her interpreté 
tions of child life in her Little Songs 
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tong Ago, Our Old Nursery Rhymes, and 
gongs of Dutch Children. 

She at one time went to enroll as a stu- 
dent of Boutet de Monvel but it was not 
for long. He recognized her talent and sent 
her home to develop unhampered by rules 
the interpretation of child life as she saw it 
in her own circle. 

She has given us in a half dozen books 
some lovely studies of Polly Put the Kettle 
On, Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
Three mice went into a hole to spin and 
so on With all the freshness and delicacy 
of color that we were wont to associate 
with the old fashioned bouquets surrounded 
with a lace paper frilk that our grandpar- 
ents exchanged with low curtseys in cele- 
pration of St. Valentine’s Day. 

Children are very like flowers in a gar- 
dren. If the soil is right—if the weeds are 


pulled out—if they are given the opportun- 


ity to flourish in the right environment they 
come to a more perfect fruition. 

No child I suppose was ever known to 
die for lack of contact with beauty but 
many a child’s soul has been dwarfed and 
stunted because of too much mediocrity and 
contact with vulgarity. The parent who al- 
lows a child to grow up drawing his sense 
of the humorous from funny paper sources 
when there are the Caldecott and Crane 
picture books to get acquainted with, the 
illustrations for Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, 
Frost’s illustrations for Uncle Remus and 
the Tar Baby, Palmer Cox Brownies to 
chuckle over, or Boyd Smith or Vimar’s in- 
terpretation of the antics of the animals 
of the ark and the circus to gloat over, Ten 
niel’s illustrations for Alice in Wonderland 
and more recently Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Do- 
little seems to be at least very short sighted. 

For example when he develops into the 
chivalric-hero worship period and reads his 
Robin Hood and King Arthur he will if his 
opportunities are happy ones, again meet 
Walter Crane and Arthur Rackham and re- 
new his acquaintance with Boyd Smith’s il- 
lustrations in the story of Ivanhoe, The Last 
of the Mohicans and Robinson Crusoe. If 
he develops a taste for the sea let us hope 
he may have the joy of Pyle’s interpreta- 
tion of the pirate and Norman Wyeth’s spir- 
ited illustrations that so enrich even the 
most masterly English text of Stevenson 
in Kidnapped, Treasure Island, Black Arrow, 
and Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Here is vir- 
ility, action, color and movement. Mead 
Schaeffer, who illustrated Moby Dick so 
splendidly, belongs to this same school. 

In most growing boy’s lives there comes 
atime when action—action and more action 
is the hue and ery of the hour. 

It is the natural craving of youth imbued 
with the desire to be up and doing, imbued 
with the desire to try one’s wings. Be sure 
When this stage is reached that this desire, 
this craving, is satisfied with clean cut, 
Wholesome stories and stories with a high 
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moral tone. As a leading string or open 
sesame to the great hero stories the work 
of the successful artist is of first importance 
to the adult anxious to offer good litera- 
ture to youth. 


His eye is caught first by the color, and 
the scene depicted by a masterly hand. 
What boy of 12-15 could resist the attraction 
of Norman Wryeth’s Kidnapped, Harvey 
Dunn’s Boy Emigrants, Frederick Reming- 
ton’s Crooked Trails or Howard Pyle’s 
Pirates. 


Quentin Durward this year is sure to take 
a new lease on life in the attractive 1923 
edition that Scribners brought out as one of 
their offerings for Children’s Book Week. It 
is another of a number of old favorites 
that has stood the test of time in spite of 
its heretofore unattractive binding and 
small print and will be joyously greeted on 
the book shelves by boys at the knighthood 
and hero worshipping age. 


Again I would remind you weeds have 
very little opportunity for growth and ex- 
pansion in a well tilled garden. 


From his books, from his companions, 
from his home training, he will form his 
ideals of conduct. 


Every child is a born hero worshipper. 
Given a worthy ideal, he will strive to fol- 
low it. 

That he may come to understand the 
true meaning of loyalty, of friendship and 
sacrifice, tell him or place in his hands the 
story of Roland and Oliver, of David and 
Jonathan. Teach him what may be achiev- 
ed through having high resolves, a definite 
aim and purpose in life, with the story of 
a Roosevelt, an Abraham Lincoln, Paul 
Jones or a Marie Curie or a George Guyne- 
mer, that young French ace who gave his 
all at 21 that the spirit of France might 
not die. The story of his achievement is 
written indelibly on the heart of every child 
in France today. 


There is a great deal more to “Hitch 
your wagon to a star,” than we are accus- 
tomed to think now that it has become a 
platitude. If a child has loved and lived 
with a Roland, a Joan of Are, a King Ar- 
thur, a Lafayette, a Raphael or a Walter 
Raleigh, is it likely that he will be an ad- 
mirer of the town bully? 

If he has had the opportunity to absorb 
the idealism of a Nelson, a Livingston, a 
Roosevelt or a Lincoln, will he be content 
to sit by and let events take their course 
with no desire to assist in shaping them? 
Will he not rather be stimulated to emulate 
them, to measure himself by their fine 
standards of honor and in doing so formu- 
late for himself a code of ethics which the 
town bully or his ilk can never tarnish? 

Someone has said, “Great occasions do 
not make heroes or cowards. They simply 
unveil them to men’s eyes. If we wake we 
grow and wax strong. If we sleep we grow 











and wax weak. And at last some crisis 
shows us what we have become. 

To my mind it is our business as adults 
and the function of good books to help tc 
fit him for the problems of life; to provid: 
the opportunity which wiil make him desire 
most that which is fine; to teach him to be 
true to the best that is in him. 

Fill the child’s mind with what is fine— 
what is wholesome—what is mentally invig- 
orating. Don’t let anyone be ahead of you 
in making the first and lasting impression. 

For the parent who says—‘I don’t know 
how to direct his reading’”—there is abso- 
lutely no excuse. If there is a parent who 
does not know let him find out. At least a 
dozen good books have been written on this 
subject for his special benefit by specialists 
who have made the subject a life study. The 
public library stands ready to help them. 
The book stores stand ready to heip them. 
The schools stand ready to help them with 
lists—with exhibits—with advice. 

“Knock and the door shall be opened unio 
you. 
Seek and ye shall find.” 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


The fifth annual Children’s Book Week 
was observed more widely than ever before, 
as indicated by requests for material and 
reports which have been received. Space 
does not permit a full account of the cele- 
bration in every library, even if reporis vere 
at hand, but some of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the week are summarized and ac- 
counts of typical celebrations with new and 
original plans are given in detail as sug- 
gestions for future programs. 

Exhibits. The public libraries yenerally 
held exhibits of children’s books, in many 
cases planning their purchases so that new 
books would be available for this purpose, 
withholding them from circulation until the 
end of the week. Co-operation with local 
book dealers is reported at Austin, Daw 
son, Ortonville and Owatonna. At Owaton- 
na, the dealers had window displays of books 
and posters furnished by the library and 
distributed lists furnished by the library. 
One dealer also agreed to order and keep in 
stock books recommended by the library. 
Exhibits were pleaed in down town stores at 
Coleraine, Hutchinson and Lanesboro and 
orders for books were taken at Cloquet and 
South St. Paul. At Faribault, the exhibit was 
in charge of six high school seniors who are 
taking library instruction under Miss Maya- 
hay. An exhibit of book plates from the 
American Society of Bookplate Collectors 
and Designers was a special feature oi the 
week in the Minneapolis library. These inr- 
cluded some very interesting etched book- 
plates by Ralph M. Pearson and about one 
hundred by various designers. 

Contests. The poster contests and essay 
contests were unusually popular. At Alexan- 
dria the public library invited the children 
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of the entire county to take part and two 


prizes were offered for the best posterg rep. 
resenting library books or the use of the 
public library, and a first and second Drize 
for the best essays on the same question 

The following essay was awarded first 
prize: 

What | Get Out of the Public Library, 

“When I first started to take books from 
the library I didn’t think of getting books 
that would do me any good. I just got a 
book with big print and a great deal of 
pictures in it. I wanted to see how quickly 
I could fill my card and get a new One, 
After I had taken books for a while | 
began to realize that it was the most valy. 
able way to pass my time. 

“My library at home isn’t large enough 
to keep me busy, so the public library jg 
very convenient. 

“In school we are asked to look up gome- 
thing. Where do we usually go to get the 
material we are after? I know I usually 
have to go to the library. From the library 
we get our books of fiction and other kinds 
of reading. These all teach us different 
things. Usually books teach that the best 
thing to do is to keep on and not give up. 
I think no town is complete without a 
library.” 

At Fergus Falls the posters contributed by 
the grade schools were exhibited in the chil- 
dren’s room, and a literary contest for 4th, 
5th and 6th grades was arranged. 

At Buhl, a children’s reading contest was 
started in October to be concluded Noven- 
ber 17th. The contest was open to children 
in the grades from the third to the eighth. 
Its purpose was to encourage boys and girls 
to widen their circle of book friends. Each 
contestant was to read four books from a 
recommended list, and write a brief review 
of each. The library will present a suitable 
picture to the room having the largest pro- 
portion of pupils who have read the required 
number of books. 

One girl liked a story of early days in 
which the little girl “showed so much cour- 
agement.” A boy in writing of a book about 
Washington’s time said that “there was no 
United States at that time, but the land 
strétched from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
just as it is now.” 

In Chisholm a picture puzzle contest is 
creating a great deal of interest among the 
children and also among the parents, who 
are following the puzzle pictures from week 
to week. At the beginning of the contest 
there was printed in the local papers, a list 
of recommended titles for juvenile readers, 
through all of the grades. This serves a8 
the source from which the children will find 
the answers to the pictures. Each picture 
represents the title of a well-known juve 
nile book, and fourteen of these will be pub 
lished in the local papers, two a week, as 
there are two local papers, which are pub- 
lished only once a week each. This will 
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pring the contest to a close December 13, 
1923, and the prizes, which will be five at- 
tractive editions of suitable children’s 
pooks, will be awarded at that time. Any 
child in the grades, or of grade school age, 
not in school because of illness or disabili- 
ty, is privileged to enter in the contest. 
Children in the locations and outlying dis- 
tricts, who are users of the library, may also 
enter. Each child is requestéd to clip the 
coupon each week and fill it out in pencil, 
according to the title of the book; name of 
author, name of child, address, age, grade 
and school. Five judges will be chosen from 
adults interested in the progress of Chil- 
dren’s work and they will, at the end of 
the contest, decide upon the winners, and 
present the five prizes to the five best lists 
of coupons. If the five or more guess the 
exact titles, the decision will be made upon 
neatness, Manner in which coupons are pre- 
sented, etc. On a bulletin or poster is print- 
ed the list of titles, rules of the contest, and 
the picture puzzles, as they appear in the 
papers, and children who are unable to get 
the papers have the opportunity of using 
this material at the library. The library ai- 
so gets a few extra papers each week from 
the newspaper offices, for distribution. 

The picture puzzles were originally drawn 
by Sam Armstrong, a Tacoma newspaper 
man and cartoonist, for the Tacoma Public 
Library. Chisholm Public Library has had 
zinc etchings made for fourteen which they 
are using in this contest. The library offers 
to lend or rent the blocks to other libraries 
which might be interested in a similar con- 
test. ; 

Special Programs in connection with the 
exhibits are noted as follows: 

At Buhl a program of book talks followed 
by a social hour was given each afternoon. 
On Monday, Miss Barnes, the children’s li- 
brarian, talked on “First things to buy for 
the children,” and Miss Olson spoke on 
‘Nlustrators of Children’s Books.” Tuesday, 
Miss Leavitt, the high school librarian, gave 
a fine talk on “Must Haves for the Chil- 
dren” illustrating with the actual books. On 
Wednesday, the women of the Americaniza- 
tion classes were the guests. Miss Olson 
spoke of what the library can do for new 
Americans and library cards were given out. 
On Thursday, the program consisted of book 
reviews by some of the children who had 
been taking part in the reading contest. This 
program was repeated on Saturday morn- 
ing for the little children at their usual 
story hour period. 

Crosby. The week began with a sermon 
on children’s books at one of the churches 
and ended with a reading of some of the 
essays written by the children on the book 
they liked best and why. 

Dawson. With the co-operation of the 
women of the Civic League, a full week’s 
program was put on in Dawson. The week 
opened with talks by the pastors in the vari- 
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ous churches and there were story hours for 
the children of different grades each after- 
noon, with an average attendance of 40. 
A library tea at the American Legion rooms 
on one afternoon was well patronized. About 
200 persons attended and the _ proceeds, 
amounting to $25.86, will go into the chil- 
dren’s book fund. At the moving picture 
house, the Cricket on the Hearth and the 
Call of the Wild were the features. On Sat- 
urday afternoon, Miss Mabel Briggs, instruc- 
tor of normal training, gave a talk to the 
parents on Books, asking them to co-operate 
with teachers and librarians. 

Duluth. In addition to the regular book 
displays at the Main Library and Branches, 
in which Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Girl 
Reserves had exhibits, the Main Library had 
as its special feature one evening in the 
Children’s Room the presentation by Girl 
Scouts of “Snow White” and old English 
ballads. At the two branches, story hours 
by special story-tellers drew over two hun- 
dred children each. 

In the schools throughout the city chil- 
dren in grades fifth through the eighth 
wrote as part of their English work, com- 
positions on “My Favorite Book” or “My 
Favorite Book Character.” The two best 
from each school were sent to the library 
where a committee made a final selection. 
The two compositions receiving the most 
votes were published in a daily newspaper. 
Classes in the grade schools also made 
posters and-these formed a most attractive 
feature in all the exhibits. 

Motion picture theatres were asked to 
present a film from the lists sent to libraries 
for use during Children’s Book Week. Had 
these lists been received in time for book- 
ing pictures, and had they contained re- 
cent films (not already given in the city) 
the theatres would have co-operated. They 
agreed, however, to run the book slide, or 
a “trailer” of the book poster, before and 
during the week. 

Bookshops had their own special displays 
of children’s books and also lent books to 
the libraries. Through the courtesy of one 
book shop an exhibit in a new section of 
the city was carried out quite successfully. 
Churches, and women’s clubs were notified 
of the week. At the weekly luncheon of 
four of the men’s civic clubs the small 
cards (bearing the Jessie Willcox Smith 
poster) on which had been printed the dates 
and location of all exhibits were distributed, 
as well as four hundred copies of the 
“Bookshelf.” The copies of the “Bookshelf” 
were procured as gifts through the efforts 
of the Secretary of the Boy Scouts, and 
considerable interest in them was shown. 

The distribution at the exhibits of copies 
of the “Gifts for Children’s Book Shelves,” 
the placing of posters in various parts of the 
city, and announcements in the daily press 
about complete the story. 

The attendance was an increase over last 











year. Over 800 adults visited the library 
exhibits and, as a conservative estimate, 
more than 2,000 children. 
—A. T. D. 
Eveleth. Attractive invitations to the chil- 
dren’s book week celebration were printed 
on the back of the Jessie Wilcox Smith 
postal. A program on Friday afternoon in- 
cluded a song; Story Book Ball by school 
children, dramatization of “Snow White,” by 
Girl Scouts; music and a talk on children’s 
books and reading by Miss M. Crumly. 
Hutchinson. The Library Board gave a 
free movie, (Betsy Ross), at the High 
School Gymnasium to library patrons. It 
was announced in each grade and the high 
school that any one who had drawn one 
book from the library was entitled to a 
free ticket. Over fifty new patrons were 
thus gained. The circulation the week pre- 
vious to the movie was from 100 to 189 a 
day. The school superintendent introduced 
a talk on books emphasizing the need of 
books in the home and the reading of good 
literature. Book-lists were distributed. 


Little Falls. In co-operation with the 
schools the library board sponsored a movie 
on Saturday afternoon of book week. The 
library board also started a series of chain 
teas to provide money for purchase of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Mankato. Story hours for the children of 
different grades were held each afternoon 
and the children attending were given tags 
to show that they “belonged” to the library. 
The week closed with a costume party for 
children of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades 
on Saturday, each child being requested to 
represent a character in a book. Children 
from the grade schools will put on “Friends 
in Bookland”’ early in December, in order 
to carry the interest over to Christmas. 

Pine Island. The library was so packed 
that it was uncomfortable. Extensive adver- 
tising had been done. Saturday one of the 
high school girls representing Joan of Arc 
dressed in black and wearing a silver helmet 
rode horseback through the town carrying a 
large banner advertising Book Week at the 
library, attended by a page with a horn an- 
nouncing her coming. We advertised through 
the movies and four ministers announced it 
in their pulpits. We had exhibits from the 
Rochester Public Library, from the Red 
Wing book store and Library Division. The 
library committee of the Progress Club had 
charge of the arrangements and they also 
served tea and wafers to that large crowd. 
There was a book pageant by the grade chil- 
dren that was very successful, 12 books 
were dramatized in action and custom. Two 
high school girls, the library assistants, 
gave short talks on the use of books and 
libraries and Miss Hickman of Rochester 
gave a very good talk to the parents on 
the importance of good books in the home 
and the school. We also awarded first and 


second prizes to high school girls for mak- 
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ing most artistic posters advertising book 
week. In each grade we conducted a ¢op. 
test where the pupils voted for first anq 
second choice in books. The results were 
printed in the Pine Island Record and we 
paid for an article of 800 words by Supt 
Cogswell on “Influence of Good Books in 
the Home.” 

Rochester. Children’s Book Week was ep. 
larged in scope and made a good book week 
of general publicity for the library, with the 


aim of securing more co-operation in maip- 


taining a bigger and better library. 

St. Paul. The following invitation in the 
form of an acrostic indicates the attractive 
features of the exhibit in St. Paul. 


Won’t You Come And Bring Your Boys and 
Girls to See The 


C hildren’s Book Exhibit, November 11-39, 
H ours 10 a. m.-5 p. m. Sundays 2-6 p. m 
n the Art Exhibition Room, third floor. 
L et no engagements interfere and 
Don’t fail to take note of the 

7 eproduction of a mediaeval castle. 

N 

S 


xhibit of books for the slender purse, 

ewly illustrated editions of old favorites, 

anta Maria, Columbus’ sailing vessel in 
miniature. 


B ooks for boys and girls of all ages and 
interests. 

O riginal drawings by eminent illustrators. 

O ld fashioned children’s books of 19th 
century. 

K ontest for children interested in book 
plates. 

E ach p. m. 2-4 Miss McGregor will be in 
the room. 

X mas lists will be available for distribu- 
tion. 


H ancock school will give play Friday, 4 
p. m., November 16. 

|! nformal talk for parents, Mr. Eliot, Tues- 
day, 2:45, November 13. 

B eon time for Summit School Puppet Play 
Wednesday, “4 p. m., Nov. 14. 

| n the meantime. 


T ell your friends and bring them with 
you. 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK was celebrat- 
ed in St. Paul with an exhibit lasting from 
November 11 to December 1. 

For the past week or two it has seemed 
just like Christmas in the Children’s Room 
at the Public Library. 

Packages have been appearing and disap- 
pearing and now that the appointed time has 
come for the celebration the contents of the 
packages are reappearing in the Art Exhibi- 
tion Room and their coming out party is 
going to last for three whole weeks. 

“What’s it all about,” a small boy asked 
a Children’s Librarian while he helped to 
unpack a fat parcel that had come all the 
way from New York one day this past week. 
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mean about me?” 
over the United 


ups Who are interested in boys and girls he knows, enjoy having read to 
ils and their books have set apart | them. That was on Tuesday at 2:45; the 
November 11th to 17th to talk about them | grownups brought their pencil and paper 
and think about them and get acquainted | with them and got a lot of inspiration and 
with them, not only the ones their friends | Suggestions about the books their sons and 
have read and liked, but the new ones too. | daughters, their nieces and their nephews 


And all that week 


good news around so that everyone can get | Christmas or birthday stocking. In case 
to know about them, and in some places in they forgot their pencils and paper, if the 
order to get the most fun out of it they are | nieces and nephews and sons and daugh- 
planning all sorts of celebrations. ters came to the plays, they wrote down for 

In St. Paul instead of just setting aside themselves the titles they wanted and told 
one week to celebrate, the Children’s Room | their uncles and their aunts and their moth- 
decided to take three weeks and do it up | ¢’S and fathers the books they want to find 
in good shape! Last year when we tried to | i2 their Christmas and birthday stockings. 


do it in two weeks not nearly everybody Besides the books and the plays and the 
had a chance to have a “look in” on the | talk for grownups there were a lot of other 
goings on. So this year we decided to add | things that both children and parents want- 
seven more whole days and we hoped no- | eq to see and many of them came more 
body would miss any of the fun! than once to do it. 


For fun there was in store! First of all there was a shi 
i : p—not just a 
To begin with the very first week there picture of a ship, but a really truly ship 


were two plays. 


It didn’t cost anyone a cent—that was part ed us in, in 1492. It has real sails, rigging 
of the fun. One play was given by the | and cannon. From the port holes right down 
sixth grade class from the Summit school | to the anchor all “ship shape” it was just 


and when they had 
girl in the audience 


make a puppet theatre and stage a show of | jt on a table near the sea stories, a lot of 
his own. And they can do it too, if they | which were new and many of the older ones 
want to, because that’s where part of the | that both boys and girls alike have heard 


fun came in. The 


lot of books that tell a fellow just how to 


make and manage 


and if the boys are half clever they can very 
soon learn to put on a puppet play as often ; 2 
as they choose in their own neighborhood. 14th and 15th century. They believed in 
If they get to do it really well, as the Sum- 
mit players have done, they can later give 


it at the library. 


Well, to get back to the first play, that is ; 

to say ae Senne Play. It was given on | 12 the sea they put them on these maps 
Wednesday, the 14th, at 4 p. m, in the | 224 so you see them “whaling round” 
Art Exhibition Room. Two hundred came | Wherever they belong. Where the elephants 


le ee ph ose yg at 4 | ins: Countries where folks lived in castles 


DP. m. was the date 


—and it was given by pupils from the Han- 
cock school. The name of it “The Friends 


from Bookland.” 


In this play you could step right up and 
meet Long John Silver out of Treasure Is- 
land—Jo March before and after she cut off 
her hair, or Toby Tyler and his monkey (we 


tried to beg, borrow 


but finally had to content ourselves with 
borrowing a life-sized baboon from one of 
the stores’ toy department). 

Along side of Toby Tyler you saw Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn and Heidi all the were an everyday occurrence. 

way from the Alps and following Heidi, Well, from these few hints about what 
Hans Brinker and his skates and goodness | happened the first week, you should be able 


knows who all else. 
cover was to come 


“It’s about you” came the reply from the 
middle of the wrappings. “How do you | urged the children to ask their fathers and 









Before setting out to see either of them we 

























































“Well, its this way, all ; mothers to come and hear what Mr. Eliot 
States the grown- | had to say about the poetry that boys and 


they are spreading the would be pleased as anything to find in a 


such as Columbus came over and discover- 


seen it every boy and | like the old Santa Maria. If you’re a boy 
wanted to go home and | you didn’t want to miss that. They found 


Children’s Room has a for generations. 


On another table under glass there were 
some delightfully queer old maps such as 
the mariners sailed by, way back in the 


a puppet performance 


making maps interesting in those days. It 
seems too bad those map makers didn’t 
pass on more of their ideas to the present 
day makers of maps. Where whales lived 


lived and roamed there you see them roam- 


or caves are all plain to be seen as well 
and if a desert is nearby it’s put in and so 
are the forests. 

Speaking of castles, the aunt of one of 
our boys made and loaned us a perfectly 
lovely reproduction made to scale as she 
found it in the Britannica Encyclopedia. We 
placed it with the books about knights and 
or steal a real monkey | tournaments. Standing guard at the gates 
were soldiers on horseback and outside gates 
and on the walls were more guards just as 
you would have found them during the 
middle ages when knights and drawbridges 


set for the second one 


The only way to dis- | to gather that the celebration from Novem- 
and see for yourself. | ber 11-30th is some celebration and one to 
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look back on and be really thankful for 
when Thanksgiving Day arrives. 

Last but not least we had a book plate 
contest—for which $25 was given by the 
Pioneer Press to provide for the prizes. 

Tapestries from China, copper jars from 
Africa, beautiful East Indian and Paisley 
shawls and old brasses were used to bring 
color and warmth to the room. Mead 
Schaeffer, the artist who did the illustra- 
tions for Moby Dick loaned us his glorious 
pirate canvasses that were the joy of every 
older boy who entered the room. These 
paintings shared honors with the pen and 
ink sketches for Parker Fillmore’s Laugh- 
ing Prince and Eric Pape’s spirited “Sin- 
bad Embarking on His Last Voyage.” We 
also had the good fortune to be able to bor- 
row from the publisher the vivid and color- 
ful engravings for Van Loon’s Story of the 
Bible. 

The local bookstores turned over exam- 
ples of their entire stock for inspection and 
so it was possible to display the cream of 
the new titles and the old favorites in fresh 
editions as though they were really our 
own. In addition to these treasures one of 
our patrons brought a filled suitcase of the 
old treasures of the early 1800’s to add 
contrast and interest. The room was a joy 
to all of us when the exhibit was finally 
under way. To date, November 21st, more 
than 1800 people have come to visit it and 
the allotted time is only about half gone. 

Probably the outstanding date during the 
week in the minds of the children was the 
day on which Hugh Lofting made a flying 
visit to the exhibit. On Wednesday, the 
14th, Mr. Lofting was a guest of the Wom- 
an’s City Club where he lectured and read 
some passages from Doctor Dolittle. Ear- 
ly in the afternoon he stopped at the li- 
brary exhibit just long enough to shake 
hands with the boys and girls, to the great 
delight of the children present. Mr. Loft- 
ing’s presence gave added reality to the al- 
ready much loved Doctor Dolittle stories. 

We feel that CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
has been a great success—artistically and 
co-operatively—and without question it has 
already had a decided effect in bringing up 
the standard of the books purchased at the 
stores to a higher level and focused the at- 
tention of the reading public on the worth 
while books that are now available both at 
the library and the stores. 

—D. McG. 
Children’s Book Week in the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library Branches. 

Though “More books and better books in 
the home,” is the slogan of Children’s Book 
Week, many of the homes served by the 
branch libraries of St. Paul find it difficult 
to buy even the necessary school texts. 


Therefore the emphasis is shifted necessarily 
to inspiring the children with a passion for 
reading more and better books, no matter 
where they find them. Hence each branch 
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library attempted to celebrate Children’s 
Book Week in a manner which would gt. 
tract the young readers of its particular 
neighborhood. 

The Arlington branch gave as homelike 
an air as possible to its exhibit of picture 
books and illustrated classics by decorating 
the small room in which its books were dig. 
played with cushions, cretonne curtains 
potted plants, appropriate pictures and hand. 
made posters. 

The Hamline branch, which is housed in q 
store building, made the most of its show 
window. A tiny bookcase, a little reading 
lamp and a profusion of books were the 
stage properties, in the midst of which gat 
“Betty Jean,” the reading doll, with a book 
open in her hands. The following week 
pupils of the Hancock school, sponsored by 
the Mothers’ club, gave a little play, “Book. 
land,” for the benefit of the branch. 

The reading room at the Riverview branch 
was made gay with posters done by the art 
class of the Humboldt high school. These 
drew attention to the exhibit and also serv. 
ed to awaken interest in the “Library Day” 
program, given mostly by the school chil- 
dren. A prize library playlet written by a 
grade school pupil, and dances in which the 
dancers were costumed as characters from 
famous books, featured the program. 

Besides its exhibits of books and posters, 
the St. Anthony branch held a “Famous 
Book People” contest for the school chil- 
dren. Illustrations from children’s classics 
were placed around the room, and the books 
were put together on a reserve table so 
that the children might look them over and 
identify the pictures. The demand for these 
books has increased surprisingly. 

In all the branches there were other ac. 
tivities also. Story hours were held, and 
librarians gave little talks to the children 
on the history of book-making and to the 
mothers’ clubs on the selection of books for 
boys and girls. 

—M. W. B. 

South St. Paul. At a union meeting of the 
five Parent-Teacher Associations of South 
St. Paul on November 7th, the public library 
and the high school library presented a 
Good Book program. Miss Elizabeth Robin- 
son of the school division of the St. Paul 
Public Library spoke on the “Value of Good 
Books,” a short playlet, “Alice in Wonder- 
land” was presented by high school pupils, 
and Florea Palade told the story of “Little 
Black Sambo” as a demonstration of the 
way in which the stories are told by the 
children who are climbing the Good Book 
Ladder at the public library. There are 
five rounds on this ladder and two books, 
with stars corresponding to the rounds must 
be read by each child in order for his blue 
bird sticker to mount the ladder. A verbal 
report of each book read is given to the 
librarian and when the blue bird reaches the 
top round the boy or girl receives a button. 
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In addition to the program there was ar- 
ranged a display of good books for Christ- 
mas gifts. Orders were taken for the books 
and the regular library discount will be re- 
alized by the library for new books. After 
the program the display was taken to the 
public library where it will be kept until 
Christmas. 

Mr. Theodore Blegen, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society 
spoke to the junior and senior high school 
assemblies during Good Book Week on the 
“Joys and Profits of Reading.” Alice in 
Wonderland was repeated for the pupils’ 
penefit at this assembly. 

The public library of South St. Paul has, 
as an indefinite loan, three original illustra- 
tions from William Long’s “Mother Nature” 
done in crayon and ink by Charles Living- 
ston Bull. The pictures were loaned through 
the kindness of Harper Brothers. 

During Good Book Week Miss Plaister 
gave a Short talk on Good Books and told 
stories at two of the grade school buildings. 


Stillwater. On Wednesday afternoon, 
yarious children gathered at the library, 
dressed to represent characters in well- 
known books and led by “Joan of Arc” on 
her pony, marched through the business sec- 
tion of the city carrying banners to adver- 
tise Children’s Book Week. Three prizes 
were offered for the best presentation, two 
for boys by Supt. Ross N. Young, and one 
for girls by Mrs. T. R. Converse, a member 
of the library board. The first prize for 
boys went to the “Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
who was followed by the kindergarten chil- 
dren from two grade buildings and second 
prize was won by “Huckleberry Finn.” The 
best girl’s book was a portrayal of the “Old 
Fashioned Girl.” 

Thief River Falls. The public and school 
librarians co-operated in carrying out the 
week’s program, and report a glorious suc- 
cess. The grade children made clever post- 
ers, which were exhibited in the public li- 
brary. On each of the first four school 
nights of the week one of the grade schools 
had a program which emphasized the aims 
the week was trying to impress. There 
were stories from some of the books, book 
reviews, poems, talks and a little music. 
These programs were held in the basement 
of the public library. About fifty new chil- 
dren’s books which had been purchased for 
the grade schools were on display at the 
public library during the week. The pic- 
ture “Penrod and Sam” was put on at the 
moving picture house on Friday and Sat- 
urday. 

Club Programs. 

The women’s clubs and Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations also co-operated in the celebra- 
tion of Book Week, in many cases assisting 
the librarians in carrying out the program 
of the week. There were special programs 
under the auspices of women’s clubs at 
Grand Meadow, Hutchinson, St. James and 
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Thief River Falls. At St. James, the Wom- 
an’s Civic Club gave a children’s book show- 
er on November 12, for the public library. 
Miss Harriet Wood, state supervisor of school 
libraries, gave a talk on children’s read- 
ing, illustrated with attractive editions of 
some of the best books for children. An 
essay contest was conducted in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, and the two best 
essays in each grade were read at the Civic 
Club meeting. Miss Wood took the collec- 
tion of books to the school, and talked to 
the pupils about them and the following day 
displayed them in the Windom school. 


At Thief River Falls, the Women’s Club 
devoted its program to Children’s Book 
Week. A paper was read on The Relation 
of the Public Library to the Schools by 
Miss Frissell and there was a talk by Mrs. 
Zeh on Books of Special Interest at Our 
Library, enumerating books of special value 
to farmers, merchants, bankers and others. 


Mrs. Melgaard spoke on the Magazines 
and other publications regularly received at 
the library and Mrs. Larson read a paper 
on Interesting Children in Good Books. Mrs. 
Daniel Shaw reported on Hibbing’s traveling 
library bus. A dialogue on “Choosing a 
Good Book” was given by two girls and a 
talk on Book Week given by a 6th grade 
student. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Associations had 
book week programs at Heron Lake, Pres- 
ton and Mabel. At Mabel, Miss Baldwin 
gave-a talk on Children’s Reading, and this 
program was followed by a tag day to raise 
money for purchase of children’s books. 
Reading clubs have recently been organized 
in the different grades and the teachers as- 
sisted the woman’s club in selling tags. The 
proceeds were $72.82. 


Children’s Book Week in the Schools. 


Over fifty schools sent to the library divi- 
sion for material to be used in planning 
book celebrations, and one county superin- 
tendent asked for a supply for all the 
schools of her county, 125 in number. 

The material was further distributed at 
the meetings of normal training teachers, 
county superintendents and school librarians 
at the M. E. A. 

Book week was featured in the district 
teachers’ meetings and teachers’ institutes 
throughout the state. 

Many schools co-operated with the public 
libraries and the participation of the chil- 
dren was a marked feeture of nearly all 
programs. Assembly programs in grade and 
high schools were generally given over to 
Book Week, with book reviews given by the 
children. Biwabik happily celebrated Book 
Week by the opening of the juvenile library 
in the grade school building. The general 
library has become so crowded, that it was 
necessary to equip a room formerly used as 
a sewing room. The books will be issued 
to the children by the various grade teach- 













































































ers under the supervision of Miss Helen | the contest in the Lincoln School, where fro) 
Stratte, the school librarian. an award was given for the best bookmar,; Hw 

At Ely, a survey of the reading of the boys | and developed the work in many other ways, out! 
and girls was made. Each class was asked to Compositions were written under ye adv 
make a list of ten girls’ books and ten boys” | careful, definite plans and the High Schosl Tol 
books which they could recommend to friends | art classes made many lovely posters som the 
of their own age as the best books to own and copies of Jessie Wilcox Smith’s Mother Dix 
read. In connection with the observance of Goose pictures. These were sent to each she 


Book Week, the school board showed the | grade room and used in the window displa mis 
book movie “The Little Minister.” The high in two drug stores, of which Miss pred and 
school assembly program of the week was had charge. There were many favorable enc 
devoted to books with talks by three seniors | comments and inquiries from would be pur. wil 
on the influence of good books and the ob- chasers. jun: 
servance of Book Week, the illustrators of The co-operation and enthusiasm of qj ter 


children’s books, and a current event topic | the teachers was wonderful. It never could at 
which included the prizes awarded for ex- have been done so thoroughly but for them = 
era. 


cellence in literature. W. F. Reed gave a | The children have just flocked to the library 
talk to the students on books as friends. In connection with the primary grades, the by 


At Faribault, Children’s Book Week poster | Public Library co-operated with us by let. 


cards were used in a novel way. To in- | ting us have library excursions every day ae 
terest children in the reading of library | that week when it could canvass for mem. fart 
books, Miss Jessie Pierce, teacher in the | bership. We transported the children jp ate 
junior high school at Faribault divided her | groups at set hours. A reward was offered port 
English classes into two groups each. Each Price’s Mother Goose Panorama, to the ” 
group was allowed to vote upon the name | room having the highest per cent of library Ai 
of their group. Such names as Live Wires, | enrollment. vita 
Snappy Readers—were chosen. At the front The primary grades showed great origi. and 
of their English class room was kept a nality in their booklets, posters, silhouettes. unu: 


rack for each group with the name of the | stories, illustrations of good books, care of § PaU 
team printed at the top. In this rack was | books, etc. We are making a collection of § 5! 





kept one of the Children’s Book Week post- | these things as suggestions for next year, 1 
er cards for each child. On the back of | There has been quite a hold over especially Alp! 
these were put the name of book with name | in the amount and type of reading done. — of #1 
of author, and date when read. When the At East High School, Minneapolis, the day 
card was filled, a blank card was fastened | seniors dressed in costume, presented a Tea 
to back with clip. large number of books for the assembled TI 

At the end of each six week period, the | school to recognize. Johr 
number of books read by each team was St. Cloud Teachers’ College. Children’s beer 
checked up by a committee chosen by the | Book Week was_ observed at the State for 
class. The report was given to the class | Teachers’ College by a Book Assembly, Fri- libra 
and also published in the school paper. | day morning, at which a few of the faculty J ? lis 
There was much friendly rivalry among-the | members and the children of the Riverview § "PT 
pupils. Some owned up that they had never | School participated. be 
read books other than those required for Mr. Talbot, director of the training de bull 
book reviews. Others read too many. Occa- | partment, emphasized the teacher’s respon- the 
sionally they read non-fiction, but the great- | sibility in encouraging children to read, and ads 
er number of books read was fiction. called special attention to the ways in which In 


At Hibbing, the school librarian, Miss | the annual Children’s Book Week could be the | 
Finn, was invited to attend the meetings | used in the schools to awaken and increase book 


at which the course of study in reading and | the children’s interest in books. to re 
English was revised and the observance of Miss Douglas and three representatives of tain 
Book Week was discussed. Later the super- | the kindergarten, equipped with clean hands, In 
intendent, Mr. J. W. Richardson, desired | small chairs, a table, and picture books, recit 
that it be observed throughout the system. | demonstrated the care and use of picture lar @ 
At a meeting of the superintendents and books. Th 
teachers a chairman was appointed for each Mrs. Bliven in a short introductory talk a 


division of the school, the junior college, | and a wee first grade reader, Jean Stever- 
High School, grades 5 to 8 and the primary | son, in her favorite story of a wondrous 
grades. They appointed their own commit- | lollipop doll, delighted the audience and a 
tees, the librarian acting as adviser. In the | proved that even first graders need to do _. 
Junior College and High School the week | and can do much reading outside of school. the ¢ 
was called Good Book Week and suggested The “Story of Doctor Dolittle” was told 
projects were distributed. by Margaret Rau and illustrated with a cut 
Through Miss Cunniff, the art classes of out made by the children of her grade, show: eight 
the 5th and 6th grades in the High School ing the incident of the wreck of the Doc and 
building, made most attractive bookmarks | tor’s ship. od 
which were displayed on the bulletin board. The program was then taken in charge ye 
Miss Vest, the assistant librarian, conducted | by Gordon Guy who introduced the children n 
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from the upper grades. He called on Jean 
Hunter, who told how they conducted their 
outside reading. Knute Helsing related the 
adventures of one of his book heroes, Billy 
Topsail, choosing as his favorite episode in 
the book the rescue of the mail bag. Floreine 
Dix in her story of Toby Tyler, declared that 
she liked the part where Mr. Stubbs, the 
miser, was killed, because it was “so sad 
and interesting.” Arthur Fark left the audi- 
ence in suspense regarding the fate of the 
wild horse, Piebald, with this parting in- 
junction, “If you want to know which mas- 
ter the horse chose, you can get the book 
at the library.” The “Last of the Mohi- 
cans,’ the book which has fascinated sey- 
eral generations, was effectively reviewed 
by Daniel Frame. 

The teachers’ responsibility and opportu- 
nity in interesting children in reading was 
further emphasized by posters, made by 
students of the College, and by book re- 
ports, diplomas, reading lists, etc., used by 
the children of Riverview school. 

At Summit School, St, Paul, attractive in- 
vitations were issued to an exhibit of old 
and rare editions, inexpensive reprints and 
unusual children’s books lent by the St. 
Paul public library and the book dealers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

There was a talk one afternoon by Mr. 
Alpheus Smith, of the English department 
of the University of Minnesota, and another 
day a program of songs by Mrs. Whitaker. 
Tea was served each afternoon. 

Two Harbors. In the Minnehaha and 
John A. Johnson buildings, Miss Sauer has 
been very busy, suggesting the best books 
for reading and rules for the use of the 
library. She left a poster in each room and 
a list of books and authors. Book covers 
representing original copies of books can 
be seen in many of the rooms in these 
buildings. Suggestions have been made by 
the teachers that the children write want 
ads or found ads on good books. 

In the freshmen classes in the high school, 
the students are to make speeches on good 
books, and to discuss books which are easy 
to read or give their reasons for liking cer- 
tain books. 

In the senior classes, the pupils are to 
recite on newly published books and popu- 
lar authors. 

The lower classmen, not to be outdone by 
the other classes, also had several interest- 
ing lessons. : 

In the eighth grade each pupil was given 
achance to set forth the merits of a par- 
ticular book,-as a salesman would. Then 
the others were to ask him questions about 
i. This proved a great success. 

A book store was also a feature. One 
eighth grade girl rushed up to the librarian 
and said, “I wish that Book Week came 
more than once a year. I just love to illu- 
strate books and play book agent!” 

On another day the pupils prepared a list 
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of ten books which they would like to have 
on their book shelves permanently, and 
which they would be proud to show to any 
visitor who might come to their homes. 
The lists presented contained many worth- 
while books. 

The seventh grades also had a book store. 
A great many sales were made and a flour- 
ishing business conducted. We understand 
that the youngsters are such good salesmen 
that it would not have been safe for any- 
one to come into the store, as he would 
surely leave the store with his arms heavy 
with books, but his pockets light from the 
absence of money. The sixth grade gave a 
splendid play ‘Trial on Book Hill.” 





CLARA BALDWIN LIBRARY CLUB. 


The September meeting of the Clara Bald- 
win Library Club was held in Virginia. The 
principal business was the reports of the 
state library association by Miss Dorothy 
Hurlbert, Hibbing, and Miss Agnes Johnson, 
Chisholm. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to report at the October meeting. 

The October meeting was held in Eveleth, 
October 13th. Miss Baldwin, of the library 
division, met with the club, and gave a re- 
port of the state federation meeting, just 
held in Hibbing, emphasizing some of the 
world problems which are interesting club 
women. Miss Olson reported on her work 
with apprentice classes and there was an 
informal discussion of standards for librari- 
anship, as given in the Williamson report 
on Library Training. 

On report of the nomination committee, 
Miss Agnes Johnson, Chisholm, was elected 
president and Miss Charlotte Clark, Hibbing, 
secretary. 

On November 21st, the club met at Chis- 
holm. A round table discussion on Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, was led by Miss Daniel- 
son, of Chisholm. The remainder of the 
time was given to discussion of resolutions 
to be presented at the St. Louis County 
Club meeting in Duluth December 7-8. Miss 
Hurlbert, Miss Stevens and Miss Johnson 
are delegates from the Library Club. 

—Charlotte Clark, Secretary. 





TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. 


The Twin City Library Club met the eve- 
ning of November 13 in St. Anthony Park. 
Dinner was served by the Ladies’ Guild of 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal church to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two members and guests. 
The tables were tastefully decorated with 
chrysanthemum clusters and yellow candles. 

From the dinner the club went to the St. 
Anthony Park Branch Library which was 
beautifully decorated with potted chrysan- 
themums, bitter sweet and ferns. A brief 
program was given in the library auditori- 
um consisting of a very able and entertain- 
ing talk by Mrs. Andrew Dingwall on the 
Moscow Art Theatre. In a short business 
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meeting the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President: Miss Leura Kilian, 
Public Library. 

Vice President: Mr. Jacob Hodnefield, 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Agnes K. Silk, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $58.41 in the savings bank. 

A social hour was then enjoyed in the 
reading rooms of the library and refresh- 
ments were served. The guests on every 
hand expressed warm appreciation of the 
meeting as being a very delightful occa- 
sion. 


St. Paul 


—Amy W. Noll, Secretary-Treasurer. 





CATALOGUERS ROUND TABLE. 


The Twin City Cataloguers Round Table 
met at luncheon in St. Paul Saturday, Octo- 
ber 13th. 

Twenty-two librarians were present rep- 
resenting six different libraries. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 

Classification in the University Summe1 
School by Miss Arms of the University of 
Minnesota Library. Miss Arms also gave 
some interesting facts in regard to the edu- 
cation of the summer school students, their 
nationality, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of the students. 

Report on the course in cataloguing at 
the University Summer School was given 
by Miss Rosholt of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

Notes from the Illinois State Library meet- 
ing by Miss Starr of the Hill Reference 
Library. 

Notes from the Minnesota State Library 
Association meeting were given by Miss 
Clark of the Historical Society Library. 

A discussion of the Williamson report was 
led by Miss Edna L. Goss of the University 
of Minnesota Library. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The courses at the Library School of the 
New York Public Library to which auditors 
are admitted will begin on Monday, Febru- 
ary 4, 1924, and are open to librarians of 
sufficient maturity and experience to profit 
by attending them. 

The purpose of this arrangement is to 
meet the needs of those who wish the stimu- 


lus of a period af study in order to improve | 


the service which they can render to their 
libraries. 

There will be lectures on library admin- 
istration, methods and sources of informa- 
tion for the business library, the history of 
the printed book, the bibliography of Ameri- 
ca and European history and geography, and 
school library work. In the last mentioned 


course, half of the semester will be de- 
voted to the selection of books for junior 





} and senior high school libraries, anq the 
other portion to administrative problems 
and methods of stimulating the voluntary 
reading of boys and girls. 


Fur.her information may be secured by 
addressing the Supervisor of Advanced 
Courses, Library School of the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





MAPS AND ATLASES OFFERED, 
The Duluth Public Library has some ojq 


editions of atlases and maps removed from 
the Hammond loose leaf atlas, and 
World loose leaf atlas which they 


will be glad to pass on to any library which 
can make use of them. 

Rand, McNally commercial atlas of Ameri. 
ca 1915 ed., 1916 ed., 1917 ed., 1920 ed. 

Maps of Minnesota, environs of London 
England and Wales, Scotland, Iceland, 
Ireland, Portugal and Andorra, Spain 
Norway and Sweden, Switzerland, Nether 
lands, Palestine and Arabia, South America, 

Address Adeline T. Davidson, Librarian, 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Lillian Cook, formerly librarian of 
the Minnesota traveling library, and for the 
past year librarian of the State Normal 
school at Minot, N. D., has been elected 
secretary of the North Dakota Library Com- 
mission, succeeding Miss Mary Downey, re- 
signed. She will begin her new work Jant- 
ary Ist. - 

Miss Maude Robinson, a member of the 
Library Division staff, is living at the Neigh- 
borhood House, St. Paul, and devoting her 
evenings to the care of the library. 

Mr. F. K. Walter, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is a member of the 
committee of ten appointed by the A. L.A. 
to make a survey of the library situation 
in the U. S. 

Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, spoke on Coun- 
ty Libraries before the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation meeting at Fort Dodge, October 11. 

Miss Adra Fay, librarian of North Branch, 
Minneapolis, has been transferred to Frank- 
lin Branch, succeeding Miss Ethel Berry, 
who resigned to accept a position as librari- 
an of the Minneapolis Journal. 

Miss Lucile Clinton succeeds Miss Fay as 
librarian of North Branch. 

Librarians who attended the meeting of 
the M. L. A. at Faribault were grieved to 
learn of the sudden death of Dr. Tate, our 
gracious host at the School for the Deaf. 
His cordial hospitality, absorbing interest 
in his work, and the excellence of his in- 
stitution made a déep and lasting impres 
| sion on his guests. 

Mrs. Mata C. Bennett has been elected 
| librarian of the public library at Grand 
| Rapids, succeeding Miss Helen Callaghan, 
who resigned November Ist. 
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Mrs. Agnes Serle, librarian at Fairmont, 
has been given a leave of absence on ac- 
count of illness. Mrs. J. Albertson is act- 
ing librarian. 

Miss Helen Cornell, of Minneapolis, a 
graduate ot the New York State Library 
School, has been engaged for several months 
to assist in cataloging the Cloquet Public 
Library. 

Miss Gertrude Kosmoski, for several years 
assistant in the Owatonna Public Library 
js attending the Wisconsin Library School. 

Miss Lucile Hunter has taken her place 
as first assistant and Miss Adele Hunter 
has been made second assistant. 





BUHL LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 


Buhl has established what promises to be 
a very satisfactory method of library ex- 
tension work. 

Kinney village with its surrounding min- 
ing “locations” has had no library privileges, 
except as a few people came to Buhl for 
pooks. It has a fine new school building 
in process of erection, with pleasant rooms 
for library purposes, but very inadequate 
library facilities for the schools at present, 
and none at all for service until such time 
as Kinney village has its own library equip- 
ment. 

The school district furnishes the bus serv- 
ice, Kinney has furnished the bus equipment 
of book cases, etc., and makes an appropri- 
ation for the upkeep of the book collection, 
and Buhl does the rest. 

One of the regular school busses devotes 
one-half day a week to the work. The cush- 
ions are removed from the seats, running 
the length of the bus; and the book cases 
are set inside the cushion ledge and hooked 
to the sides. A folding table at the back 
of the driver’s seat provides a charging desk. 
The cases have full-width single doors with 
horizontal center hinges, so that they fold 
up on top of the cases when the library is 
in use. Shelves are wide enough to carry 
two tiers of books. 

Stops are made at various points in the 
village and at the locations for the conveni- 
ence of adult readers. At the schools, since 
cold weather has come, the cases are lift- 
ed out and set in the central hall, so that 
the children do not have to go out of -doors 
tothe bus. This also gives much more room 
and expedites the service. As there are two 
routes, a trip is made to each once in two 
weeks. 

Kinney night school has an enviable rec- 
ord. Practically every person enrolled has 
taken a library card and is reading English 
books as well as those of his native land. 
When their shifts are such that they can- 
not come to the bus, the Americanization 
teacher, at their request, gets the books for 
them. Such an appreciation of a privilege 
which will help them to become progressive 
and intelligent American citizens is note- 
Worthy. —N. A. O. 
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NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


NOTE—Items of news for this column are solicited 
from all libraries in the state. These should be real 
news items, indicating some progress or new plan 
which may be suggestive to other libraries. Notes 
should be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 
15th of the month preceding each issue of. the 
bulletin, which appears quarterly in March, June, 
September, and December. 

Anoka. The librarian, Mrs. Goss, gave a 
talk at the October meeting of the Philo- 
lectian Club on the Library and Cultural 
Ideals. 

Brainerd. The council has increased the 
library tax to one mill. Representatives of 
the Civic and Commerce Association, Musi- 
cal Club, Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
appeared before the council with represen- 
tatives of the library board to endorse the 
request for an increase in the library fund. 

Chisholm. Miss Baldwin spoke at the 
Monday luncheon of the Kiwanis Club Oc- 
tober 11th on The Library as a Business 
Asset. 

Cloquet. A reading list for the interme- 
diate and grammar grades has been prepar- 
ed by Miss Gilpin, the librarian. The grade 
pupils are expected to read at least one book 
a month. 

The librarian spoke at the Women’s Fri- 
day Club in November on the library and 
Children’s Book Week. 

Duluth. The library budget for 1924 will 
be $68,500.00, an increase of $11,000 over 
the present year. 

Fairmont. Lectures by Lawrence Hodg- 
son (“Larry Ho’) and Warden Sullivan of 
Stillwater State Prison were given Novem- 
ber 20 to raise money for children’s books. 
Mr. Hodgson spoke on Building the Home 
Community and Warden Sullivan on the 
work of the state prison. The proceeds were 


$275. 
Faribault. The hours have been increased 
and the library is now open continuously 


from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. The school board 
appropriated an additional $100 for books 
for the grade schools. 

Fergus Falls. Since the return of the li- 
brarian from her summer vacation in Eng- 
land, the activities of the library have been 
varied and numerous. In September the 
annual booth at the Otter-Tail County Fair, 
featuring the work of the library, was de- 
signed and carriea out successfully. 

School matters next loudly called for at- 
tention, lists for book reports in co-operation 
with the teachers were revised and prepared 
for use. In addition to the regular school 
work the Park Region Luther College is giv- 
ing a junior college course this year for 
which they require many reference books. A 
new literary club, the “Kenmore,” has been 
recently organized, making the fourth club 
in town, all of which draw their material 
from the library. 

Circulation is unusually high; reference 
work taxes every resource; the children’s 
room is crowded daily, and the rural teach- 





ers send in constant requests for books 
139 new borrowers’ cards were issued in 
October. Constant activity’ is to be ob- 
served everywhere. 


Grand Rapids. The library board took ad- 
vantage of market week to invite all visitors 
to the public library, calling attention to 
the fact that the library gives service to 
the entire county. 


Hutchinson. The annual county fair ex- 
hibit was held in September. 

The English teacher in Junior High 
brought down three different classes and the 
librarian explained the use of the reference 
books and card catalog to them. These 
beginners in reference work now seem to 
have a greater appreciation and liking for 
the library. 

The library’s twenty-first annual entertain- 
ment course opened this month with the 
Davies Opera Company in Olivette. -The 
Library Board contracted with the Univer- 
sity Extension Division for eight entertain- 
ments. Season tickets sold for $1.50 adult 
and $1.00 student and from the number of 
tickets sold the course promises to be a 
financial success. Under the supervision of 
the librarian, several boys and a division of 
Camp Fire Girls earned their tickets, the 
first by filling envelopes with advertising 
material and distributing them over the 
town, and the latter by selling tickets. 

The Beacon lighting system was installed 
in the library. Three large globes take the 
place of the three chandeliers. Frosted 
nitrogen lights are used between the stalls. 
The library is now well lighted, there being 
very little need of the table lights. It is 
expected that the saving in the light bill 
will in time pay for cost. 


Lanesboro. The Civic League is co-op- 
erating with the board of education in fur- 


nishing a room in the high school building | 


for a school and community library. A 
fund of $500 is available to start the work. 

Leroy. A bequest of $25,000 has been 
made to the village, the income to be de- 
voted to library purposes. 


LeSueur. The public library which has 
been maintained for many years by the 
Monday Club will be closed January 1st. 

Little Falls. Children under junior high 
age will be asked to use the library after- 
noons only, leaving more room for the older 
students and adults in the evening. 

Minneapolis. Out of 1200 boys and girls 
who entered the summer honor reading 
course conducted by the Minneapolis Public 








Library, 133 of the contestants finished the | 


prescribed work by earning 200 credits, mak- 
ing them eligible to receive the certificate 
given by the public library. 

Northfield. A Library Book Club has been 
organized, whose purpose is to add to the 
library through the gift of one or more 
books every year by each member of the 
club. Northfield library has always received 
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many gifts of books and the idea ig meet. 
ing with a generous response. 


Owatonna. Although the total budget of 
the city was cut by the city council, the 
library received an increase of $400 for the 
purpose of painting and decorating the 
building. The county stations have been jp. 
creased to 24. 


Pine River. A community library has 
been opened in the library room at the 
school house. A library board of seven 
members has been organized with repregep. 
tatives from the school board, the Eradel. 
phian Club and the American Legion. 4 
special library day and book shower was 
held at the school on Friday, November 23. 

Red Wing. Reproductions of 50 American 
paintings, representing the best known work 
of contemporary artists, have been on exhi- 
bition at the library. The school board has 
made a contract with the public library for 
service. 

Rochester. The social service library, 
heretofore conducted at the Mayo Clinie for 
hospital patients, has been made a part of 
the public library system. Miss Elsie Eaton 
will continue in charge of the work with 
headquarters at the public library. The 
children’s room has undergone a fall house. 
cleaning and made more attractive by the 
addition of gay colored cretonne curtains, 
painted tables and chairs in the window al- 
coves and a re-arrangement of shelving. 

St. Paul. The apprentice classes of the 
St. Paul Public Library began work Octo- 
ber Ist. Two classes of ten members each 
are being conducted. The first year class 
is devoted to the study of the general or- 
ganization of the library, the routine of reg- 
istration, circulation, etce., and _ intensive 
study of the more important reference 
books. One period each month is given to 
reports on books in current and standard 
literature which have been assigned for 
reading. 

The advanced class is devoted to the 
study of general literature as a background 
for better understanding of present day de- 
velopments in literature. This is the fourth 
year of apprentice class work for two men- 
bers of the class, the third year for four 
and the second year for three. 

Of these 20 students, six are college grad- 
uates, six have completed two or more years 
of college work, and one has completed one 
year of college. The remainder are high 
school graduates. One-has had a full year 
at library school, and one a summer library 
course. The classes are conducted by Mrs. 
Jennings, the assistant librarian. 

The branch division of the St. Paul Pub 
lic Library reports the following new sta- 
tions: 


Seven new county stations have been 
opened since September 15th. 
A collection of books has again been 


placed in the beautiful library room in the 
new Neighborhood House, and splendid re 
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suits are hoped for since the service is 
supervised by an assistant with experience 
in library work, Miss Maude Robinson, of 
the State Library Division. 

At the request of the Ramsey County Sun- 
day School Association, a collection of books 
has been placed in the House of Hope 
church for their use. The Temple Sunday 
School has also re-opened its library sta- 
tion. 

A collection of books especially interest- 
jng to mothers has been placed in the In- 
fants’ Wear department in Bannon’s store. 





This library service is in the care of Miss 
Esther Larson, a trained nurse. 

A series of talks on the history of book- 
making is being given by Miss Buell, chief 
of the branch division, at the branch li- 
braries. 

South St. Paul. A tax levy of eight- 
tenths of a mill, providing approximately 
$6,000 has been made for the coming year. 

Winona. A branch library has been op- 
ened in the East End chiefly for the use 
of children up to 14 years, although the 
reading room is open to all. 





SCHOOL LIBRARTES DEPARTMENT 








MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
School Libraries Division 


The seventh annual meeting of the Divi- 
sion of Public School Libraries, Department 
of Professional Education of Teachers, of 
the Minnesota Education Association, was 
held Friday, November 2, 1923, with a very 
large attendance both of librarians and 
teachers. 


The first session on elementary library 
problems was held Friday forenoon in the 
attractive children’s room of the St. Paul 
Public Library. The meeting was called to 
order by the president, Miss Blanche 
Spooner, Albert Lea. After the reading of 
the minutes, the following committees were 
appointed : 

Resolutions: Mary Kimball, Dora Leavitt, 
Beatryce Finn. 

Nominations: Helen N. Farr, 
Robinson, Elizabeth Schmidt. 

Miss Swenson, of the Department of Edu- 
cation, expressed her appreciation of the 
help given by the librarians to the rural 
schools, urged them to keep in close contact 
with the county superintendents and spoke 
of the work being done in the eighty coun- 
ty institutes this fall to give some library 
instruction to rural school teachers. 

Miss Baldwin gave helpful suggestions as 
to printed material for Children’s Book 
Week. 

Miss Holbrook, executive secretary of the 
Maria Sanford Committee urged the reading 
of Miss Sanford’s life jin schools. 

Miss Della McGregor, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Division of the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary, read a paper on “Picture Collections 
and Illustrated Children’s Books.” (Print: 
ed in full in this issue of Library Notes and 
News). 

Miss Ida Nordby showed what initiative, 
perseverance and a will to do could accom- 
Plish in administering a library in a town 
of 400, even though she had had no formal 
library training. (Printed in this issue). 


Elizabeth 


Mrs. Willis Whitson, Minneapolis, former- 
ly of the Faribault schools, spoke on “How 
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Can We Create a Live Interest in Library 
Reading.” She feels that responsibility for 
this falls upon the classroom teacher. She 
gave practical suggestions as to how to 
create this interest: the form of reading 
clubs, story telling by teacher and children, 
children keeping note books of authors they 
liked, child’s contact with books through as- 
sisting with the library work. The initia- 
tive came from the children. 


Mr. R. N. Young, superintendent, Still- 
water, spoke briefly on the “Stillwater 
Reading Program.” The big problem is to 
get the dull child interested in reading— 
you cannot keep the bright child away from 
the library. Mr. Young wants the books 
brought into the classroom, as it is easier 
to get them read if they are thus brought 
to the attention of the child. He showed 
how teachers brought about an added in- 
terest in reading. He said that he believed 
children want to read something worthwhile, 
that reading helped their school work and 
was a powerful incentive to the moral bet- 
terment of the child and especially in keep- 
ing children at home. 


Miss Catherine Cunniff, reading supervis- 
or, Hibbing, spoke on “Ways of Guiding 
Reading.” Helpful suggestions were given: 
reading incidents from the books, telling 
the story, reading annotations about the 
books from a good catalog, having a read- 
ing day; teachers correlate material, read 
for special days, for different projects, call 
attention to boos they may read to their 
younger sisters and brothers; some children 
go before parent-teachers’ meetings and give 
talks. 

An informal luncheon was held at noon 
at the Ambassador, with short talks by Miss 
Countryman, Miss Baldwin and Miss Wood. 


Upon special invitation, the afternoon ses- 
sion was held in the Central High Library, 
Minneapolis, which had recently added new 
equipment. Miss Bessie Magahay, Faribault, 
vice-president, presided. The roll call of the 
school librarians of the state was cut short 
by lack of time. 














Miss Gratia Countryman spoke for the 
Maria Sanford Committee. 

A demonstration on teaching the use of 
the encyclopedia® to the grades six to eighi 
was given by Miss Mary Tawney, Library 
Instructor, Minneapolis Public Library. 

“Significant Books for the Junior High 
School” was discussed by Miss Ethel Bin- 
ney, for many years school librarian, Gil- 
bert. (Printed in this issue). 

Miss Maud Jensen, Summit School, St. 
Paul, in her paper on “Books on History 
and Sociology for First Purchase” classed 
histories as interpretations, source, and sec- 
ondary material. She gave a critical: dis- 
cussion on various books and made _ her 
paper still more valuable by giving’ each 
person present a mimeographed list of these 
books. 

Mr. Frank Walter, librarian, University 
of Minnesota, emphasized the point that in 
teaching the use of general reference books 
and periodicals, the teacher or librarian has 
an opportunity to start the beginning of 
judicial consideration of questions on the 
part of the child. The limitations of each 
kind of reference material should be point- 
ed out. A reference book, which is not up- 
to-date, is a good start but not a good finish. 
A periodical is not a good start or finish 
but a good intermediate. Pupils should be 
shown that no periodical is impersonal. To 
illustrate his point, Mr. Walter quoted from 
various periodicals on the recent visit of 
Mr. Lloyd George to this country. Children 
should be exposed to both sides and shown 
that the truth probably lies between the 
two. 

Miss Bridget Hayes, of the Edison High 
School, Minneapolis, made a plea for enthu- 
siasm in the teaching of better books. In 
Edison High, a certain number of sets of 
thirty each, or of five or six, were supplied 
to be read by every pupil in a class so 
that all would have the same reading back- 
ground for discussion. No formal book re- 
ports were required and therefore they were 
urged to read more books. 

The 1923 meetings ended with resolutions 
of thanks to our hostesses and the report 
of the nomination committee. The follow- 


ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 
President: Margaret R. Greer, Librarian, 


Central High School, Minneapolis. 
Vice President: Ida A. Nordby, Teacher- 
Librarian, Hanley Falls. 
Secretary: Alice N. Farr, Librarian, State 
Teachers College, Mankato. 
—Augusta Bjeldanes, Secretary. 





LIBRARY WORK IN A TOWN OF 


ABOUT 400. 
By Ida Nordby, Teacher-Librarian, Hanley 
Falls. 
I have been asked to give you an account 
of my experiences, without library training, 
in the school library of a town of about 400 
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inhabitants. You will kindly bear with me 
therefore, if the first personal pronoun js 
much in evidence. I’m certain I cannot aq. 
vise you what you ought to do in the mat. 
ter of managing your libraries, but I felt it 
would be of benefit to tell you what we 
have done and how we have succeeded or 
failed. And I only consented to speak be. 
fore you of my experiences, as I hoped to 
be put right in the many ways where | 
have strayed from the proper path of form. 


Experience is a slow and not too kind 
teacher. But where circumstances pre. 
vented an easier and better course, it hag 
supplied a want. 

I feel, however, that I am not alone ip 
this as I am certain many teachers have 
been called upon for library duty, who are 
almost as innocent of technical training 
as I. 

It may not be amiss, in order that you 
may better understand the conditions we 
have to contend with in a small town, to 
give you a very brief history of our library, 
if I may presume to apply that term to 
the chaos I found piled in a corner of our 
laboratory, literally from floor to ceiling. 
Had it not been for our superintendent at 
the time, who was thoroughly interested in 
library work, it might have taken longer 
before we should have found courage to at- 
tack the problem. Though I confess that 
after one day, when I climbed upon a chair 
to get a book some three-fourths up in the 
pile, and had the other fourth come tumbl- 
ing down over my head, I too, was enthv- 
siastic. That year we made_ temporary 
shelves and at least had the books in stand. 
ing rows, but still they were as Mr. Bridges 
says of the western tourist hotels, “line up- 
on line, precept upon precept, a little here 
and a little there.” The next year Miss 
Wilson came to the rescue and _ initiated 
us into the seemingly intricate art of. acces- 
sioning and of shelving the books according 
to the Dewey Decimal Classification Sys- 
tem. We had new shelves made in an al- 
cove where there was better light and used 
the old shelves for the text books. We 
had no idea how many volumes the library 
was supposed to contain, but we issued 4 
call for all the books that might be out 
among the readers of the community and 
were much surprised at the number return- 
ed. There had been no checking system 
used, so each it seemed had helped himself. 
It was commendable probably that the chil- 
dren were allowed to carry home five or six 
books to read during the summer vacation 
but the system certainly worked havoc in 
the library. It amused me to hear the story 
of the boy who had climbed in through the 
window of the schoolhouse one summer's 
day to “borrow” a large dictionary. But 
when at the opening of school the diction- 
ary was missing, no one of course pleaded 
guilty. Other books made their exit the 
same way, though not always through the 
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window. Even yet we have an occasional 
pook returned to us after spring or fall 
housecleaning. 

Our collection now numbers 1,512 volumes, 
198 are from rural districts, and some of 
them gifts. We expect to add about 150 
more this year. In our system of grades 
with a four year high school department 
we have 140 school borrowers; 30 of these 
are high school students. Besides these we 
have 88 community readers. There are six 
teachers in the building, two of us, the 
superintendent and I in the high school de- 
partment. So you see we are not mighty 
in numbers. But we have tried to make 
our work effective. Last year we made a 
home reading card file for the high school. 
This year we are extending the system to 
the grades and we have noticed already 
that the children take a more personal in- 
terest in the library, having their own cards 
filed there. The card we are using is a small 
file size, having at the top, the name of the 
reader, grade and year. On the first line 
we have printed the words, “author and 
title.’ After a child has read a book he 
comes to the library and fills out the card 
himself, thereby learning too, that the book 
has an author. One card will serve the pu- 
pil for two years’ reading. 

We have a shelf list which we made last 
year. The high school girls who are help- 
ing in the library did most of this after 
Miss Estes, who came to us from the Li- 
brary Division, had taught us how. Miss 
Estes also began for us a much needed sub- 
ject index. We hope to complete that work 
this year. 

We have a bulletin board where we in- 
tend by means of posters and pictures and 
paper wrappers of new books to keep our 
readers interested. Our magazines we keep 
on the reading table in the high school as- 
sembly room. But we are going to subscribe 
for a Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture as we found out we can secure it at a 
price within our means on the basis of the 
number of magazines we take. The maga- 
zines we keep are: Literary Digest, Popu- 
lar Science, National Geographic, Current 
Events, Independent, Normal Instructor, 
Pathfinder, and we cheerfully receive all the 
free publications available. 

The system we use for the care of the 
library is necessarily as simple as possible. 
All our teachers form a committee for or- 
dering new books, thereby having an op- 
portunity to suggest what they will need for 
their year’s work, and judge of the stories 
suited to their grades. In order to keep a 
record of the volumes purchased, we have 
an accession book and mark with red in 
the State School Library lists the books 
a we add them. This prevents us from 
ordering duplicate copies. We use a two 
compartment box for the readers and book 
cards. Each book has a date due slip. Miss 





like it. We have tried both systems but 
we find that it saves much agony on the 
part of the children through fines, to mark 
the reader’s card with the date due instead 
of the date taken. 


You will have realized from what has al- 
ready been said that we spend very little 
for library equipment and get along with 
home made things which serve our purpose 
nicely. Our picture file is simply a large 
box, which we made into the cbrrect size, 
given us by the grocery store. We have 
put probably $1.50 into posters, which we 
procured from Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. 
Y. The rest we have made from magazine 
pictures, worn-out books, the Goops, for in- 
stance, and adapted advertisements. Most 
of the work on the bulletin board and shelves 
and poster holders and racks has been do- 
nated by the high school boys, often with 
the aid of the superintendent. And the ma- 
terial has been odds and leftovers found in 
the basement storeroom. A book rack was 
made from a desk; the boy sitting there was 
so large he couldn’t fit in if the board were 
not removed. Another high school boy saw 
its possibilities and put ends to the board 
-——presto—a first-class bookrack. A _ poster 
holder we have is a,12 inch branch of a tree 
with the bark on it, having its ends slanted 
off and with a cut through the length for 
the poster to rest. We took a filing cabinet 
section which was not in use, from the 
office and converted it into a shelf list cabi- 
net and container of the home reading cards. 
We have yet to find somewhere to place 
the completed subject index file. 


We find that picture books for children 
are so expensive and short-lived that we 
have decided to make some from canvas or 
other suitable cloth, We make the pages 
double pasting the pictures in before we sew 
in the pages, after the manner of the hos- 
pital books of Red Cross service days. We 
have converted old geography covers, by 
means of cloth and paste and pictures into 
attractive album covers. Each room is gath- 
ering material for one, vieing with the other 
rooms in making it interesting and beauti- 
ful. 

The mimeograph has served us in making 
the Maxson book marks, which in turn have 
saved our books much abuse. We have } 
the discarded worn-out books for the pic- 
tures they contain as well as to teach how 
a book is made. 

All, however has not been smooth sailing. 
Rural people, as a rule, do not recognize the 
value of a library and are prone to look 
upon time spent there as wasted. Then, 
as we have to share a home with the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratory and classroom, 
there is no chance for a children’s corner or 
reading room nor any way of locking it up. 
Consequently nothing but the halo which we 
have tried to create about the library alcove 
has kept the books there and in order. The 


Wood suggested this system to us and we librarian has too much else to do and can’t 
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begin to serve the pupils as she should, 
while at every turn there is the Jack of 
funds hindering the work. I should like to 
ask your advice concerning library benefit 
programs and the like. We have been afraid 
to begin them, as we might be refused funds 
for books upon the plea, that we had money 
we could use for that purpose. A library 
dependent upon charity for its existence is 
likely to be left to live upon good wishes 
only. 


But in spite of these obstacles we are try- 
ing to make our library of real value to our 
school and community. A short time ago 
a community reader was a curiosity. Now 
we have 88. Our girls’ club serves those 
who wish by calling upon them and finding 
out what books to draw and return for them. 
Other community readers, who have boys 
and girls at school get their books through 
them. In this way ours is almost a double 
duty library. The girls’ club has financed 
a traveling library paying to the State Li- 
brary Division $1.00 for each twenty-five 
books, keéping one by turns down town dur- 
ing the summer, as well as at school during 
the winter. 


P. P. Claxton, formerly U. S. Commission- 
er of Education says “The cities are well 
supplied with library facilities. There still 
remains the great problem of giving the 
rural citizen the same opportunities of con- 
tact with the world of books as are enjoyed 
by his city brother.” We have found that 
many a rural citizen would read more, if he 
were only encouraged a little or his atten- 
tion called to the fact that certain books 
were within his reach. Therefore we have 
tried to acquaint the public with what is 
in our library. We have placed posters 
about town and from time to time have pub- 
lished in our village paper a list of books 
people might enjoy. It is especially during 
the winter months that we furnish commu- 
nity readers in general with books. One 
family alone had six cards last year and 
exchanged their books regularly every two 
weeks. It is noteworthy, too, that many of 
these books were non-fiction. 


To interest the children we use devices 
such as reading a portion of a story we wish 
circulated and stopping at a very entertain- 
ing part with the remark that the book may 
be found in the library. We _ realize of 
course as Anne T. Eaton says in the “Lin- 
coln School Library” pamphlet that we must 
supply all tastes, even that of the boy who 
said the three things he liked best were 
“wrestling, roast beef and reading books.” 
We have found that Mr. G. O. Ward is right 
when he says, “The younger students pre- 
fer plot to style, action to analysis, broad 
humor to subtle humor and the familiar to 
foreign.” They also like illustrated editions. 
Poetry, in general, requires to be pushed. 
Once we tried the device of passing a paper 
to each grade, headed Names of those who 








have drawn no book, one book, more than 
one book. This is not necessary now. 


To aid the teachers we look up references 


upon the subjects they have planned t 
study during the month and suggest to them 
what our library contains that they might 
want. This also gives the librarian agsgigt. 
ance in reference work. Library Classes 
are conducted, sometimes by the librarian 
and the student assistants or by the teach. 
ers. The younger children appreciate most 
the lessons which allow them to dramatize. 
Straight rows and right side out and stand. 
ing on one’s feet rather than head, appeal 
to them. 

It is one thing to have the material in 
the library and another to know how to find 
it; the latter only making any collections 
of books, small or large, useful. That ig 
what we are trying in a very little way to 
accomplish, finding that the average high 
school student had no idea of what it meant 
to accession books, nor what system was 
used to keep a record of them. Our English 
class made small representations of books 
writing a title page and putting inside the 
back cover a pocket with a book card. In 
fact carried the book through all the per. 
formances until it was ready for the shelf, 
As we chose titles from the different classes 
and tried to illustrate the various principles, 
we found the students knew more of what 
was in our library at the end of the experi- 
mental work, and of how to find books, than 
they could have gained through hours of 
theoretic reading upon the subject. 

We give the students who act as assist- 
ants in our library a fourth credit a year, 
not counted toward graduation, but merely 
to show any other school the student may 
attend that he has tried to acquaint him- 
self with the simple fundamentals of the 
work. 

In comparing the records of circulation 
for the months of September and October 
(not the largest by far during the year) 
I find that in 1915, 109 books were circulat- 
ed. Then through the efforts of the super- 
intendent, who was thoroughly interested, 
it grew in 1917 to 422 volumes. But in 1919 
the care of the library was left to all the 
teachers by turns—and the number dropped 
to 171 volumes. Since that under the care 
of the same librarian it has grown from 
308 books in 1920 to 962 this year, 1923. 
Our total yearly circulation has increased 
almost threefold since 1915. So even though 
equipment and methods are crude and prim- 
itive we feel we have succeeded in a small 
measure in serving the community and 
school. , 

Then I was asked to explain as to how! 
get along without library training. Some 
times I’m sure we of the small schools at 





tempt little because we are small. Just be 
cause we have not the beautiful buildings 
and equipment—the library room with all its 
advantages—we feel we cannot do the same 
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mount of work. But I have begun to think 
and I have letters from graduates from high- 
or institutions that confirm this statement, 
we can get into more personal touch with 
the students and know what they ought to 
have. We can use just as good methods 
even though they are on the small scale, 
and if we follow the approved Dewey Deci- 
mal System and do not try to invent any of 
our own, Our successors can carry on the 
work, and the library can be increased with- 
out starting anew. It seems to me uniform- 
ity is the most essential so that any library 
may be run on the same principles as that 
library would be if it should grow. 

We can always obtain information con- 
cerning methods that are not familiar to us 
by writing Miss Wood. In one case we 
found that if we had asked information be- 
fore we began work wee should have been 
spared the task of a file of book titles 
which is made without any library law as 
basis. I have not as yet discarded it as it 
is usable but now that I know it is incor- 
rect it has become an eyesore to me, not 
that there are not other mistakes about our 
work. How much better would it not have 
been for us to have looked about and in- 
quired into the matter before we attempted 
anything new. I know how we got it, how- 
ever. I mean from a larger school. So be- 
ware, large schools, lest you teach us little 
folks the wrong things. We feel that be- 
ing larger, you should be proportionately 
more perfect. 

The books I have used to help me are: 

A. L. A. Catalog. 

Hitchler. Cataloging for Small Libraries. 

Sears. List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries. 

Ward. High School Library. 

Wilson. School Library Management. 

Besides I have found many useful articles 
in the library publications and it has been 
an education to visit some of the other 
school and public libraries. 

But of course there is still much to learn 
and when we stop to realize how important 
itis that good books are circulated, I think 
we should study that phase of the subject 
a well as the technique, realizing, as Ab- 
bie Farwell Brown says in her “Opening a 
New Book.” 

Here’s an adventure! what awaits 
Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 
Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 
Beyond the lovely land I know? 

Above the sky, across the sea? 

What shall I learn and feel and be? 
Open, strange doors, to good or ill! 
Ihold my breath a moment still 

Before the magic of your look 

What will you do to me, O Book? 





SIGNIFICANT BOOKS FOR 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Ethel Binney, School Librarian, Gilbert. 
In developing my topic, I found that I 
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wanted to have it read: “Significant Books 
for the Junior High School,” rather than 
for the seventh and eighth grades, in order 
to have a wider range of books to fit the 
many stages of maturation that we find in 
boys and girls of this plastic and impres- 
sionable age; and, at the same time, be 
working abreast of one of the fine recent 
developments in. education, “The Junior 
High School.” 


A foundation being necessary for the best 
results with these young people, let us as- 
sume and sincerely hope that in passing 
through an early, delightful childhood, they 
have heard beautiful stories retold; _ fol- 
lowed, after the mastery of the mechanics, 
by their own reading of stories revealing 
child life; that myths and fairy tales have 
given them stimulus; that hero tales have 
fired their ambitions; that good biography 
and chivalry of King Arthur’s Knights have 
played their part; that simple nature and 
science stories have sharpened their powers 
of observation of the wonderful things on 
the earth and in its canopy overhead; and 
that poetry has put joy and a love.of beau: 
ty and of God into their hearts. All of these 
things are necessary for their future growth 
in reading, and are an aid to us in further 
helping them to make careful preparation 
in the Junior High School, that the allusions 
in High School literature may be dear and 
familiar friends. 


As librarians, the first requisite is to know 
our books; the second, our boys and girls 
with a deeper knowledge than merely know- 
ing their given names, and to be alive 
retrospectively, because they will come to 
us teeming with life, many of them normal 
and well trained, wanting books on specific 
subjects; others, seeking help and direc- 
tion, and still others of apathetic natures. 
who are deserving of our best sympathy and 
understanding. How happy, we, as librari- 
ans, ought to be with this most sacred privi- 
lege of being able to arouse dormant 
thoughts through the channels of good 
books. 

In this day, there is a struggle for effi- 
ciency in every pursuit in life, and when 
we think of all the activities that enter into 
the daily lives of our boys and girls, and 
the rapidity with which we do all things, 
it behooves librarians to be efficient donors 
of books. - 

Since reading should always be pleasur- 
able, it should never be without motive. Re- 
actions come from every book read, and, : 
through faith in our work, we realize that 
what food is to the body, to an even great- 
er extent, thoughts assimilated from the 
printed page are to the mind. Results do 
not always come at once, but our work is 
far reaching and the effect of good litera- 
ture is vital in the molding of the character 
of young people. What finer compensation 
outside our livelihood, can there be, than 
to know that through thoughtful circulation 


of good literature young lives have been en- 
riched and given a leaning toward the high- 
er things, that later, service to mankind, 
in their respective stations will be their 
greatest joy, and that, when opportunity 
comes, they will be better able to use it 
wisely. We can well afford, then, to be 
serious, knowing the great import of this 
work. 

The diverse interests of this age add zest 
and variety to a rich field of work for the 
librarian. 

Endowed with the creative instinct many 
young Robinson Crusoes will seek books of 
handicraft and invention; of these we must 
have a goodly number, with practical and 
not too difficult projects, in order that they 
may see and feel growth through their la- 
bors, and be able to demonstrate their abili- 
ty in resourcefulness and_ helpfulness 
through finished pieces of work that can be 
utilized by them, or those dear to them. 
This is one way of expression boys have, of 
showing how worthwhile they are to us. 
Surely we have had this phase in mind when 
visiting industrial training exhibits in our 
schools, and bird house exhibits in public 
libraries. 

Beard—Jack of All Trades. 

Popular Mechanics—Boy Meehanic v. 1 
and 2. 

Hali—Handicraft for Handy Boys. 

Holland—Historic Inventions. 

Morgan—-Boy’s Home Book of Science and 
Construction. 

Slosson—Creative Chemistry. 

Weaver—Profitable Vocations for Boys. 

Naturally girls have an instinctive desire 
to be home-makers. They like to cook, sew, 
and help mother. This is a fine time for 
a few good books on such subjects to help 
inculcate a sense of neatness, order, and a 
joy in performing humble tasks, making 
them feel that they are important factors 
in making the home a happy place to live 
in. If they play a living, helpful part to- 
day, how rich it might help tomorrow to 
be for them. 

Cooley & Spohr—Household 
Home and School, 2 v. 

Glover—Dame Curtsey’s Book of Recipes. 
Harper’s Handibook for Girls. 

Judson—Junior Cook Book. 

Kinne & Cooley—Clothing and Health. 

Kinne & Cooley—Food. 

Kinne & Cooley—The Home and the Fam- 
ily. 

Rorer—Home Candy Making. 

Snow & Froehlich—A Hundred Things a 
Girl Can Make. 

Starrett—Charm of Fine Manners. 

Weaver—Profitable Vocations for Girls. 

Wholesome recreation and play contribute 
to their physical well being, and the library 
can help foster the idea with: 

Bancroft—Games for the 
Home, School and Gymnasium. 

Corsan—At Home in the Water. 


Arts for 


Playground, 


Harper’s Outdoor Book. 

Kephart—Camps and Woodcraft, v. 1 
and 2. 

Lippitt—Personal 
Nursing. 

Wiley—Health Reader. 

Their love of imaginative and adventyr. 
ous tales gives the opportunity to tell them 
about the following treasures: 

Altsheler—Young Trailers. 

Bennett—Barnaby Lee. 

Cervantes—Don Quixote. 

Clemens—Adventures of 
Finn. 

Clemens—-Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 

Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. 

Grenfell—Adrift on an Ice Pan. 

Hawes—Mutineers. 

Kipling—-Captains Courageous. 

Pyle—Story of Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, 

Stevenson—Black Arrow. 

Stevenson—tTreasure Island. 

Verne—Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea. 

Often-times boys seemingly at war with 
their very natures besiege us for books 
about Indians and fighting. Unconsciously 
they can find an outlet in conflict presented 
in good literature, and O! how they glory 
in the display of great physical strength, 
and live with the victors on the winning 
side. Let them so read, that when life it- 
self consciously dawns on them as the great- 
est of all conflicts, the essence gathered from 
these fine books will prompt them to be 
on the right side and “play fair.” 


Barbour—Spirit of the School. 
Brooks—Master of the Strong Hearts. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Church—Aeneid for Boys and Girls. 
Church—Odyssey for Boys and Girls. 
Cooper—Deerslayer. 

Cooper—Last of the Mohicans. 

Cooper—The Spy. : 

Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes. 

Hankey—A student in Arms. 

Ollivant—Bob, Son of Battle. 

Pyle—Men of Iron. 

Pyle—Story of King Arthur 
Knights. 

Van Loon—Story of Mankind. 

White—Blazed Trail. 

There is a joy in knowing that we have 
a few normal books for normal boys and 
girls in which they can re-experience through 
reading, the action of the characters they 
love best. 

Aldrich—Story of a Bad Boy. 

Alecott—Little Men. 

Alecott—Little Women. 

Dickens—Christmas Carol. 

Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Montgomery—Anne of Green Gables. 

Eggleston—Hoosier School Boy. 

Vachel—The Hill. 

Wiggin—-Mother Carey’s Chickens. ; 
Emotions and sentiment are more alive I 
| girls than in boys at this period, and rather 
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than have them feel that all of their thrills 
must come from the movies, or cheap fic- 
tion from the too popular bookstand, let 
ys introduce them to an abundance of fine 
literature, not over sentimental; but rich in 
romance, with true-to-life characters full of 
ambition and high ideals, presenting life in 
a worth while manner with truth as to set- 
ting. 

Barrie—Little Minister. 

Bible—Ruth. 

Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 

Craik—John Halifax, Gentleman. 

Dickens—David Copperfield. 

Dickens—-Tale of Two Cities. 

Fox—Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 

Hugo—Jean Valjean. 

Jackson—Ramona. 

Roberts—Heart of the Ancient Wood. 

Wallace—Ben Hur. 

Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Wister—The Virginian. 

Fine sympathy is a splendid thing, but 
administer antidotes to the girls who love 
to be sad. My own saddest moments are 
when I harbour self-pity. 

Brush—Colonel’s Opera Cloak. 

Clemens—Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. 

Clemens—Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Clemens—Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court. 

Lincoln—Mr. Pratt. 

Lear—Nonsense and More Nonsense. 

Rice—Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 

Stevenson—Treasure Island. 

Stockton—Casting Away of Mrs. 
and Aleshine. 

Thackeray—Rose and the Ring. 

Webster—Daddy-Long-Legs. 

Webster—Dear Enemy. 

Zolliinger—Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys. 


While sitting at their own firesides boys 
and girls may journey to the remotest parts 
of the world through books of travel. There 
are many to choose from, but careful selec- 
tion is necessary, because only a few auth- 
ors show a true and real knowledge both 
of the country and its peoples, as to habits, 
customs, life and scenery. We want our 
imaginations to play on vivid, but truthful 
portrayal of these things in travel books. 


Allen—New Europe. 

Borup—Tenderfoot with Peary. 
Dana—Two Years Before the Mast. 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 

Dragoumis—Under Greek Skies. 

Du Chaillu--Land of the Long Night. 
Du Chaillu—-Wild Life Under the Equa- 
tor. 

Hudson—Far Away and Long Ago. 
Lummis—Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country. 

Muir—Our National Parks. 
Parkman—Oregon Trail. 
Portor—Genevieve. 

Spyri—Heidi. 

Steffanson—My Life With the Eskimo. 


Lecks 





Stoddard—Lectures. 

Good biography cannot help but inspire 
one to at least wish to be great. 

Antin—Promised Land. 

: Brooks—True Story of George Washing- 
on. 

Clemens—Joan of Are. 

Eastman—Indian Boyhood. 

Epler—Life of Clara Barton. 

Franklin—Autobiography. - 

"acest Life of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Keller—Story of My Life. 

Meadowcroft—Boy’s Life of Edison. 

Muir—Story of My Boyhood and Youth. 

Nicolay—Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Palmer—Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Richards—Florence Nightingale. 

Washington, B. T.—Up From Slavery. 

Whitney—Maria Sanford. 

With these books I love to circulate the 
following short inspirational books, and 
often say, “Boys and girls these are so good 
that you cannot afford to miss them.” Short, 
but ever so choice. 

Andrews—Counsel Assigned. 

Andrews—His Soul Goes Marching On. 

Andrews—Perfect Tribute. 

Hale—Man Without a Country. 

Tolstoi—Where Love Is There God Is. 

Van Dyke—Story of the other Wise Man. 

Poetry by reason of its virtue must not 
be forgotten. With that delight as children, 
we read gems from Longfellow, Lowell, 
Stevenson, Bryant and others, and re-read 
them today because of our lasting love for 
them. One of the finest general books of 
poetry that comes to my mind is: 

Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse for 
Young Folks. 

First, last and best of all, there is a great 
book which embodies beautiful prose and 
poetry, a satisfying piece of literature that 
we know to be the greatest and most dyna- 
mic book of all—The Bible. 

Olcott—Bible Stories to Read and Tell. 

Tappan—Old, Old Story Book. 

With abundant wealth in all fields of lit- 
erature, surely, opportunity is ours, and 
through service a librarian’s life can be far 
removed from the common-place. May our 
young people cultivate a love for home, 
country, and God; have greater vision, a 
more wholesome spirit and a better bal- 
anced sense of tolerance. This will be full 
compensation to them for having read good 
and fitting literature. 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Division Meetings 

At Bemidji Miss Helen Farr of the Teach- 
ers’ College Library and Miss Grace Estes 
of the Library Division held a very helpful 
demonstration of library methods especial- 
ly classifying by means of the state lists 
and the process of book ordering. Each 
one present actually filled out a_ typical 
library aid order blank. About a dozen reg- 
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istered. Among the number were princi- 
pals, normal training teachers and teacher- 
librarians. 

The Crookston demonstration was held at 
the public library where all were made wel- 
come by the librarian. Mr. Sanberg and 
Miss Lester of the public schools secured 
various tools. The supplies were furnished 
by the library as the work was done on li- 
brary books. Miss Minnie Leavitt, teacher- 
librarian of Thief River Falls and Miss 
Wood of the Library Division gave the mend- 
ing demonstration and took up the basic 
records of the school library. Sessions were 
held before and after the teachers’ meei- 
ings each day. 

Mankato reports that the library part on 
the general program was worth more per- 
haps than a round table would have been, 
as it reached so many more people. The 
room was full and the parts well taken. Mr. 
Peik, superintendent at Faribault gave an 
enthusiastic talk on a school contract with 
a public library. Miss Miller had about ten 
sixth grade children on the platform, each 
of whom told briefly how they used some 
of the library books in their work. 

The Moorhead meeting was in charge of 
Miss Lillian Skinner, teacher-librarian, as- 
sisted by Miss Sara Hougham, State Teach- 
ers’ College and Miss Ethel McCubrey, Pub- 
lic Library. Over thirty attended. They 
received. valuable help especially from Miss 
Hougham’s. splendid mending demonstra- 
tion. 

At Rochester Miss Baldwin of the Library 
Division and Miss Marion Baker were sta- 
tioned in the school library to give informa- 
tion to all who came to see the library ex 
hibit. 

Range School Library Club Becomes Affili- 
ated With the Northeastern Minnesota 
Education Association. 


Through the efforts of some of its mem- 
bers, the program for the third meeting of 
the Range School Library Club was includ- 
ed in the general program of the Northeast- 
ern Minnesota Education Association held 
in Virginia, Minn., October 4 to 6, 1923. The 
library section meeting was held on Friday, 
October 5th. A luncheon was served at the 
Fay Hotel after which the following pro- 
gram was given at the high school build- 
ing, with an attendance of 48 people. 

Instruction in the Use of Books and Li- 
braries: Supt. J. E. Lunn, Nashwauk, Minn. 

Mr. Lunn stressed the points that children 
should be taught to use the library effec- 
tively and easily. It is quite necessary that 
the school librarian should devote her whole 
time to the library and should have been 
trained. This condition exists generally or 
the Range. We should be interested in fur- 
thering this through the rest of the state. 

Demonstration on a Unit of Reading: 
Miss Catherine Cunniff, Classroom teacher, 
Hibbing, Minn, 


| 


| 
| 
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’ Minn. 


The topic, “Travel and Transportation” 
was first developed by Miss Cunniff through 
a lecture, and questions. The methods of 
work and the results of searching for topics 
were thoroughly explained. 

Correlation of School and Public Libraries 
and Recruiting for Librarianship: Migs 
Nelle A. Olson, 


Public Librarian, Byhj 


The latter part of the topic was given 
first in order that the children appearing 
in the demonstration might hear it. Migs 
Olson spoke of the opportunities for sery- 
ice in the library field, the need of trained 
persons, of good openings in. library work. 
Some of the qualifications necessary are: 1. 
Good health, 2. Knowledge of literature, 3. 
Social experience. 

Co-operative work between teachers and 
librarians makes work more useful and 
teaches children to economize their time. 

The New Elementary Course of Study: 
Miss Harriet Wood, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Wood explained this course of study 
from the librarian’s point of view. 

Children’s Books: Miss Alice Lyons, Pub. 
lic Librarian, Eveleth, Minn. 

This was a very delightful and instructive 
paper which emphasized that it is very im- 
portant to teach children to enjoy and ge. 
lect books which have stood the test of 
time. 

The following are the officers for the 
Library Section meeting of the 1924 North- 
eastern Minnesota Education Association: 
Chairman, Miss Mabel J. Lyons, School 
Librarian, Eveleth, Minn.; secretary, Miss 
Beatryce Finn, School Librarian, Hibbing 
Minn. 

The Range School Library Club holds its 
meetings quarterly. The fourth — regular 
meeting of the club will be held on Satur- 
day, December 8, 1923, at Eveleth, Minn, 
at which fime the program for the library 
section of the 1924 Northeastern Minnesota 
Education Association will be made up. The 
club will also work on an outline for teach- 
ing the use of books and libraries in grades, 
high school and normal departments. Top- 
ics on how to make up a picture file and 
books and material for Christmas programs 
will also be discussed. 

—M. J. L. and BF, 





SCHOOL LIBRARY AIDS. 

For the Literature Teacher: “In the hope 
of facilitating for the teacher the use of 
illustrative materials and thereby creating 
in the pupil an increased and lasting love 
for literature” three teachers, Jane A. Hil- 
son, Katherine E. Wheeling of New Jersey, 
and Dora V. Smith of the Minnesota Uni 
versity High School have compiled a most 
useful library tool entitled ‘Illustrative 
Material for High School Literature.” I 
is published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 





rice sixty cents. Part of the list- was ori- 
ginally published serially in the English 
Journal, October 1922 to May 1923. Librari- 
ans are interested to note that Mary E. 
Hall, librarian of the Brooklyn Girls’ High 
gchool assisted the compilers. 

For the History Teacher: The Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1923, contains an 
article on the “Discussion of the integrity 
of our school texts in American history.” 
The author is James Truslow Adams, an 
American historian who won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1921. 

For Superintendents: Cornelia James Can- 
non, formerly of St. Paul, writes in the 
November Atlantic on “The Dissociated 
School,” a term which she applies to private 
and sectarian schools and their relations to 
the problems of education for a democracy. 
New Lists. New editions have been issued 
of “Books for Boys and Girls in the Free 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey” and 
the Buffalo Public Library’s ‘“‘Classroom Li- 
praries for Public Schools.” 

The University of Michigan Extension 
Division has published a ‘‘Reference List of 
Library Books on Science for High Schools, 
Junior Colleges and Community Centers.” 
Miss Martha Wilson has compiled “Books 
for High School Libraries, a Buying List 
for Small Schools,” for sale by the H. R. 
Huntting Co., in reinforced bindings. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY NEWS. 
(See also News from Public Libraries) 


At Chisholm, Miss Agnes Johnson, the 
public librarian, has given instruction in the 
use of the library to over 300 seventh and 
eighth grade children. 


St. Paul Public Library, School Division 


A gift of $125.00 has been made to the 
school division by the St. Paul division: of 
the Minnesota Education Association for the 
purchase of books for the teachers’ collec- 
tion. An order has been placed for ninety- 
four titles, most of them new ones. 

The school branch of the Longfellow 
school has been moved from the basement 





| and the most valuable of 


into an adjoining. store building which is 
light and airy by comparison. The library 
formerly in the Monroe school has been 
taken to the new Jefferson building, where 
there is a light and centrally located library 
room, equipped with Library Bureau furni- 
ture. With the completion of the annex to 
the Randolph Heights building, the room 
originally planned as a library will be re- 
leased for that purpose, and one of the 
most attractive school branches of the sys- 
tem is in prospect. 





WANTED 
Moorhead Normal School or Teachers’ 
College 
Annual catalog for the years 
1897-98; 1901-02; 1904-05; 1905-06. 
R. B. MacLean, President. 


1889-90; 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


It is impessible to prepare students ade- 
quately for their class work or for life, with- 
out a generous supply of good books. No 
school of any grade, whether it be the ele- 
mentary school or a great university, is 
properly equipped unless it has a well or- 
ganized library. 

What is a school library? It is a col- 
fection of books, periodicals, pamphlets and 


| pictures, grouped and arranged for use, ad- 


ministered by some one who knows how to 
make books serve both pupils and teachers. 


| The school library is the laboratory of every 


department. Here boys and girls may ac- 


quire a knowledge of how to use books, 


all habits—the 
habit of reading. 
The well equipped, properly administered 


| library is the heart of the school it serves. 
What are the chief functions of a school 


library? To supply books and magazines to 
supplement class work, to provide cultural 
reading, to impart a working knowledge of 
books and libraries for information, to pro- 


| vide the teacher with professional and cul- 


tural reading and with material for use in 
the preparation of classroom work. 
—Selected. 





